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A CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


If you were asked what is the most con- 
spicuous factor of our modern life you 
would rightly answer “Education. ahe 
jdea of university extension or carrying 
the school to the home has been adopted 
by many so-called “Correspondence 
Schools.” The RURAL WORLD offers 
at nominal cost a Correspondence School 
of Agriculture that not only keeps the 
busy farmer informed on all that is new- 
est and best, but is a liberal education 
as well. Thousands of subscribers have 
written us saying, “I can’t do without it,” 
“The RURAL WORLD is the best farm 
paper published,’ ‘“‘What I read in it I 
can believe,” ete. Fifty-four years of 
continuous publication counts. 

Stop and think a moment what the 
RURAL WORLD does for you. 

1. It is first of all a disseminator of the 
latest agricultural news, discoveries, 
progress of scientific investigation and all 
matters pertaining directly to farm life. 

2 Under “News and Comment” is given 
a condensed, digested, epitome of world 
news of general interest. 

3. Its pages afford a meeting point for 
the exchange of views on subjects of spe- 
cial moment to farmers. 

4.The RURAL WORLD proposes to 
inject into each department of the pa- 
per a vitality that will make this feature 
an indispensable adjunct to the specialist. 
The dairyman, thé horticu!turist, the ‘bee- 
keeper, the horseman, the cattle-grower, 
the poultry man, the swine-breeder and 
the shepherd will each find within the 
RURAL WORLD a weekly magazine 
containing fresh, live, and up-to-date 
articles on his specialty. 

5. As a home paper, the RURAL 
WORLD is unexcel ed. Within the Home 
Circle gather the wives and mothers and 
daughters, each finding help and inspira- 
tion for the keeping of that grandest 
department of life—the home. 

6. The condensed market reports and 
the columns of reliable advertisers make 
a feature of the paper which enterprising 
farmers use weekly with confidence and 
profit. All this the RUKAL WORLD does 
for you at a cost of less than two cents 
a copy. Fifty-two numbers of eight full 
pages for one dollar. We also send the 
RURAL WORLD and either the “St. 
Louis Republic’ or ‘Globe-Democrat”’ 
for $1.25 a year. In order to extend the 
usefulness of the RURAL WORLD, we 
will take an old and a new subscriber 
for one dollar, but in no case do we ac- 


cept two old subscribers for one dollar. 
Lose no time, but renew your subscrib- 
tion and add as many new names as pos- 


Sible, at fifty cents each. 





THE FARMER AND THE FAIR. 


Even at this early day there is begin- 
ning an agitation for a ‘Farmers’ Day” 


at the World’s Fair in 1904. Associations 
of 


of all kinds are planning to hold their 
conventions in St. Louis for that year. 


With a grand assembly hall on the 
grounds a convention of any trade or pro- 
fession in the world could hold interesting 
meetings with object lessons at its very 


loors, 


, The dairymen could adjourn to 
“iscuss type and processes in the dairy 
exhibit. The fat stock show would sup- 
plement the annual meeting of the Stock- 
Breeders’ Association. The horticultural 
“splay promises to be on the grandest 
Scale, and offers, in connection with the 
lan iscape effects, the chance of a lifetime 
the fruit, garden and fioriculturist. 
St. Louis is the geographical center of 
U.c great west, and if the farmers of the 
bs hited States want to hold a grand basket 
ra on some special day it would make 
wed biggest show of the season. The prob- 
nay ‘ty is, however, that every day will 
v Farmers’ Day. To no class does the 
alue of a world’s exposition appeal ‘so 
“‘rongly as to the student of the new 
om and it is hoped that farmers 
on saving a fund for the event 
hare commemorates the accession to the 
aon that territory which is so closely 
this a with America’s greatness in 
wor of progress. The RURAL 
wales will be early on the ground to 
on me the hosts of country folk who 
pra. the L. P. E. the mecca of their 
er-harvest pilgrimages. 
Fo 





RAGE FROM RUSSIAN THISTLES. 


t hes phi may seem a strange proposi- 
halts rte great majority of farmers who 
pa po "en accustomed to look upon this- 
i, ", Seneral, and the Russian thistle 
or ne “cular, as weeds to be improved 
canes of the earth in the quickest 
nothine manner. But it seems there is 
the mond. the economy of Nature, even 
welt sawslan thistle, but has its good as 
ture wis a bad side; some redeeming fea- 
almost — can be urged In face of the 
hithea versal condemnation which has 
Fut been accorded ft. 
‘om the June report of the Kansas 


Board of Agriculture, which has had a 
pretty intimate acquaintance with the 
Russian thistle (“Salsola kali tragus” is 
its Latin name), it would appear that, 
like a certain nameless individual, it “is 
not so black as it has been painted.” 
Everything, even the weeds, have to 
hustle to be tolerated in Kansag, and .ue 
Russian, thistle has had to show some 
good ground to urge for permission to 
exist in that strenuous commonwealth. 
It has been the experience of farmers in 
the northwestern counties of Kansas, 
where the pest prevails extensively, that 
it has been, if not tolerated, at least 
put to some use. Upon the princip'e that 
what can’t be cured must be endured, the 
farmers have cut the thistles and allowed 
them to “cure’’ themselves, and have 
harvested them for fodder. The report 
contains a b of leations 
from various counties where the thistles 
“have been cut and stacked like hay, and 
cattle have free access to them. While 
horses do not care to eat them, cattle and 
sheep seem to prefer the hay, but all 
kinds of stock do well on the grazing af- 
forded by the young thistle growth. 
Sheep are att:scted to thistles on account 
of the high percentage of salt which 
they contain.” 

All who have given their experience as 
to the use of thistles for stock, in doing 
so denounce it as “an unmitigated 
curse’ to be eradicated as quickly as 
possible, and the Board of Agriculture, 
in issuing the pamphlet, desire to empha- 
size their opinion of the plant as a “‘per- 
nicious weed,”’ to be exterminated at any 
cost in the real interest of the farming 
community. But this is easier said than 
done, the plant defying all ordinary ef- 
forts to eradicate it. Nothing but con- 
certed measures on the part of farmers in 
large areas seems to promise success in 
staying the progress of this pestiferous 
weed. It is a pity that it has any, even 
the least redeeming feature, as its ex- 
tinction will be the longer delayed in 
consequence, 





THE FARMER'S PART IN AGRICUL- 
TURAL EDUCATION. 


The United States Government is spend- 
ing ten ‘million dollars annually for the 
furtherance of agricultural interests. 
Every state in the Union has an experi- 
ment station for the investigation of agri- 
cultural problems. Agricultural colleges 
are teaching the “new science” of farm- 
ing, and it is proposed to establish a rustic 
kindergarten in every rural school by 
teaching “nature study’’ and primary 
agriculture to the little folks. Many 
states have arranged for farmers’ insti- 
tutes so that if Mahomet can not go to 
the mountain, the mountain will be car- 
ried to Mahomet. No other class is the 
object of so much solicitation. This 
zeal is not aimed at the farmer as a 
proletaire, but as a representative of an 
industry that is truly said to be the root 
of the nation’s prosperity. It is for the 
common good that all this eleemosynary 
effort is making. 

It is believed that the intelligent and 
progressive farmers appreciate what this 
educational movement means. There is 
danger, however, that much of it will 
prove futile, unless the class for whom 
the work is established awake to the 
necessity of proper effort on their part. 
The stuffing process will never amount 
to anything. There must arise more 
than a passive receptivity if farmers 
would reap the benefit of seed sown in 
the fields of better methods. There still 
remains too much of the old-time dis- 
trust for “book farming” and “scientific” 
agriculture. These conservative ones 
think of “‘scientific’’ as meaning imprac- 
ticable theorization, and they are lost in 
the profundities of chemical terms. 

Improvement only comes to him who 
works for it. Get out of the rut and 
learn to do things because they are better 
things, not because your father or even 
yourself always did that way. The farm- 
er is apt to be conservative. He feels 
that old ways are safe, new ones risky. 
Anyway, get in touch with what is going 
on in the world. Send for the farmers’ 
bulletins. There is none so wise but Ne 
may learn. Keep up with the work that is 
being done at the expériment  stacions. 
These men are practical farmers, and 
work out their ideas on a strictly business 
basis at the college farms. Read at least 
one good farm paper. It will keep you 
posted on all the good things. It is a 
winged seed, flying through the mails, 
dropping gently in your R. F. D. box and 
may germinate thoughts that will blossom 
into usefulness and beauty. Attend the 
institutes. There the personal equation 
exerts its influence. Listen to the speak- 
ers, ask your questions, give your testi- 
mony; then go home with the certain in- 
spiration always found at these meetings. 
Remember the admonition of our childish 
copybooks, “There is no _ excellence 
without great labor.” 


WHITE TURNIPS AS A CATCH CROP. 


The farmers in our country have never 
given the growing of root crops the con- 
sideration that has been accorded this 
branch of agriculture by our English 
cousins. Mangels, rutabagas and white 
turnips form a staple, almost indispens- 
ab’e crop across the water, while our 
cheaper lands and less intense methods 
have precluded extensive raising of roots. 
Silage is considered a much cheaper and 
altogether better feed for all kinds of 
stock, supplying succulence and a high 
content of digestible nutrients as well. 
Roots are mainly useful for their ap- 


pared to grow beets on a large scale for 
feed. They require too much care in 
weeding and thinning at seasons when the 
grower is busy at what he considers 
more important work. There is one crop, 
however, which every farmer may grow 
in quantities at a season when the wheat 
is in the sack, and the corn requires no 
more attention until gathering time. It 
is the white turnip. 
“On the 2th of July 
Sow your turnips, wet or dry.” 

This variety of the turnip family does 
not grow to such size as the Swedes, but 
it can be easily grown at a season when 
stubble land is plentiful, or odd corners 
and patches can be utilized. On fairly 
rich soil they will make an enormous 
yield. Sow broadcast and scratch under 
with brush harrow. Don’t get them too 
thick just because seed is cheap. Use 
your judgment and allow a space of four 
to six inches between plants, At this 
time of year weeds will not trouble much 
and no cultivation is ‘required. It is a lazy 
man’s crop, but why shouldn't a farmer 
be entitled to a short, lazy spell between 
wheat harvest and corn husking? [he 
best way to gather is with a low-down, 
wide-tired wagon. The writer uses a two- 
horse sled with sideboards. Don't put 
turnips where they will be exposed to 
the air, as they will dry out. Dig a 
trench in some convenient place three 
feet deep and six feet wide. Pile the 


tturnips in this trench on a layer of straw; 


build up in roof shape, cover with more 
straw and pack enough soil on top to 
make a good water shed and protect roots 
from freezing. Open up at one end when 
wanted and cover the exposure tempora- 
riy with straw weighted down with 
boards. 

This is the original silo and is two thou- 
sand years old. All stock relish the roots, 
and they are especially good for sheep 
and milch cows. They are chiefly va!u- 
able as a relish or appetiser. The English 
farmers pulp or cut them in small pieces 
and mix with chopped straw. This com- 
bination is as delectable to a cow as ap- 
ple butter on dry bread to a hungry boy. 
Last fall such turnips sold readily in the 
thy Market’ Tor'tadie use at WO cents “a 
bushel. That was because vegetables 
were scarce. 


THE MISSOURI STATE FAIR. 


We hope not a single reader of the 
RURAL WORLD wil: fail to bear in 
mind that the Missouri State Fair will be 
held at Sedalia, commencing Monday, 
Aug. 18, and continuing throughout the 
week. An exhibition of live stock and 
of all kinds of Missouri products will be 
made which will make every Missouri 
heart glad. The benefits of fairs are so 
well set forth by the “Mirror and Farm- 
er,” in a late issue, that we copy the 
article and suggest that these benefits 
apply as ful'y to Missourians as to New 
Englanders. It says: It is frequently as- 
serted that the fairs are run in the in- 
terest of sporting men and managed by 
men in sympathy with those interests 
rather than in the interest of agriculture 
by men in sympathy with its develop- 
ment and the prosperity of the farmers. 
This may be true in some instances, but 
it is because the farmers have neglected 
to take a proper interest in them. It 
is conceded by all intelligent peop'e that 
the main cause of belittling the agricul- 
tural interests in fairs, colleges, societies 
and other places where 
should be at the front is the extreme in- 


their interests in those institutions. 
If the standard of agriculture is raised 


to the influence of organized effort and 
co-operative action. The agricultural 


direction. To be sure people in general 
attend the fairs to be entertained and 


that study the 
carefully. 
out of the ten thousand people that at- 
tend a fair examine the horses, cattle, 


agricultural exhibition 


carry home renewed interest 


time and helped to pay the bills, 


standard of agriculture in the locality. 


two products. 


poultry, or he may take pride 


cently introduced forage crops. 


and enthusiasm and the knowledge gath- 
ed will be of value to him. He will come 
home proud of his success or determined 


he had not exhibited. 


generally fair and honorable and the ex- 
hibitions well advertised, but the number 
that exhibit in the live stock and farm 








petizing qualities, being nearly all suc- 
culence,-- The average farmer fs*not pre- 


product department is ridiculously small 


agriculture |not in my experiment plat for over a 


difference of the farmers in regard to |pod when I went back. Why, they were 
in any state it will be in a measure due /sort are in full b'oom now. Warrens, 
fair is one of the potent agencies in this | Whippoorwill six days later. 


amused, but there are a certain number |dinner to-day, July 13, and I do not think 


If only one hundred farmers 


sheep, swine, poultry and fruit products 
to a sufficient extent to get new ideas and 
and in- jan immense crop of forage, but as I do 
creased enthusiasm in their business, the |not pasture any hogs I have little use for 
holding of the exhibition has been justi- |such crops—note what I said about .aese 
fied and 9,990 other people have had a good 
The 
influence of the fair for better stock and 
better products upon one hundred farm- 
ers will be an advantage in raising the 


It is not necessary for us to go into de- 
tails very much in the matter of getting | grown it note that it is very hard on the 
ready to exhibit at the fairs. Nearly ev- 
ery farmer makes a specialty of one or 
It may be nicely matched 
oxen, superior dairy animals, extra fine 
lambs, blooded swine, fruit, vegetables, 
in his | cultivations. 
fields of grass, grain or some of the re- 
It will 
not require great effort or much expense | peas and sorghum, as they may be plant- 
to make an exhibit in the line of his |ed about the same time for good results. 
specialty, and if he does not win a prem- 
ium he will have increased his interest |about July 18 on oat stubble, disking the 


to do better next time, either of which |October and November, and we will ex- 
wil’ make him a better farmer than if 


The fact is our fairs are composed of a 
limited number of exhibitors compared 
with the number that ought to exhibit. 
The premiums are liberal, the conveni- 
ences upon many fair grounds are ample |up weed seed to trouble us. 
and even luxurious, the management is 


' compared with the Number that might | 
exhibit. We are not Saying that the ex- 
hibit at our fairs Is mot a good one, for 
we know it is superior in all departments 
at many of our fairs, byt there should be 
an increase in the number of exhibitors. 
The farmers who have even better things 
than are sometimes ibited at the fairs 
fail to realize the ntages to them- 
selves and to their neighbors from an ex- 
hibition of their produet, They are so in- 
tent upon immediate returns that they do 
not appreciate the ady@ntages of action 
that can only bring return in the future, 
or through a general uplifting of the agri- 
cultural interests of their locality. The 
farmer's chances of success in making 
the farm yield a profit are enhanced by 
the general improvement of agricultural 
conditions around him. The improve- 
ment of stock and increased yield of crops 
upon his neighbors’ farms will help him 
in various ways, except in the produc- 
tion of such crops as @re sold only in the 
local market, and even in these the de- 
mand always increases with the improve- 
ment in quality and iricrease in supply. 
Let us take a broad yiew of this matter, 
attend the fairs either as an exhibitor 
as a student, or both, and expect to re- 
ceive benefit in the end from the general 
advancement in agriculture which such 
action will cause and promote. If the 
farmers wi'l manifest more co-operative 
spirit in supporting those agencies and in- 
stitutions established primarily for the 
advancement of agriculture, among which 
are the agricu'tural fairs, there would be 
a stronger, agricult sentiment estab- 
lished, and the return of the old-time ag- 
ricultural activity would be greatly has- 
tened, It will be well to encourage our 
neighbors to do likewise and to return 
from the fair this year, not saying that 
we have better at home than we saw at 
the fair, but bringing the premium ribbon 
with us or knowing wherein our extuwit 
was inferior, and with the determination 
to try again next year. 


NOTES FROM AWN OHIO FARM. 


* Editor RURAL WORLD: Threshing is 
going on and winter J...) making a very 
poor yield; the best I have heard of was 
24 bushels per acre on 25 acres of wheat. 
The machine men organized a trust ond 
are dictating to the farmers who shall 
thresh the crops and when the work shall 


be done. They al'ot one machine to a 
certain section, and it comes when it gets 
ready; under the old way we could get a 


machine any time that we wanted it 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters 
say: ‘“‘What foos these mortals be.” [ 
think there is a mistake in the line; 
“What fools we farmers be,’’ would read 
better and make better sense. Twenty 
machine men on a capital of $1,510 even 
dictate terms to 900 farmers with an av- 
erage capital of $4,000. Ten we'l organised 
grangers in this county of 28,000 inhab- 
iterts would make it impoasible for 
threshers or any one else to get ur a 
trust that would work us an injury. I 
have always kept up my grange member- 
ship, but now we are down to 20 mem- 
bers and will probably have to surrender 
our charter unless we increase our num- 
bers. I feel ashamed of it. 

If anybody has had extended experience 
with sand vetch I want to know of it; 
mine are on clay, and if they grow as 
well or better on sandy soil they will be 
a valuable crop in many places. I was 


week and found a lot of soy beans in full 


in pod ten days before the cowpeas had 
a bloom on them. All my soys but one 


New Era and Large Early Black cow- 
peas shoWed bloom the same day, and 
The Canada 
peas did not mildew, but yielded very few 
peas. We have a mess of marrowfats for 


I will plant many Canada peas next year, 
in spite of my favorable opinion of them 
three weeks ago. If I had an acre of 
moderately rich soil, convenient for hog 
pasture in early July, I think I would try 
it in oats and these peas, as they make 


peas July 9 and see that I can change 
my views. The neighbor who failed on 
his cowpeas and barley, will sow the land 
to dwarf Essex rape next week and I will 
report results. 

Sorghum for hay has got to be a fav- 
orite crop about here, but all who have 


land. 1 am trying a plan with it that I 
think will succeed if I do not get the 
land too rich for the sorghum. Where 
I had it last year I planted cowpeas in 23- 
inch drills May 30 and gave them two 
I sowed,-my sorghum on an 
adjoining plot on the same day, and next 
year I will change back, alternating cow- 


I will make our last planting of peas 
28-inch rows and planting rather thick 


pect goed returns in the egg basket. 

I wish my friend McColloch of Arkansas 
would note what Buff Jersey says about 
surface culture of corn on page 218. He 
brings out a good point against the prac- 
tice of deep plowing late, that it brings 
I was nine 
years old in 1865, and that year took my 
first lesson in 


plow. 





land, marking out with single shovel in 


These will be left alone for the poultry in 


“plowing corn” wth old 
Selim and an old style wood frame douvie |of these investigations in their respective 
I well remember that at seeding | states. 

time the Spanish needles, ragweeds and 


cockle burrs were up to the ears of the | 
corn. I have the plot in corn this year, 
where I learned to plow in ’65; it has been 
cultivated with Planet 5 shovel cultivator 
five times, and excepting a few mi'k 
weeds that came up from the roots deep 
in the earth I do not think there is a 
bushel of weeds to an acre. We are cer- 
tainly better cultivators now than then, 
or else weeds are not so bad. One never 
sees a cockle burr and seldom a Spanish 
needle in our fields. The ragweed is not 
as plenty as it used to be, and that old- 
time pest, foxtail grass, is not often found 
excepting on clay points. We use tue 
mowing machine on our weed fie'ds of 
white top and other summer weeds and 
prevent as many from seeding as we can. 
I have already cut over ten acres, and 
have as much more to do, 
I liked the editor's comment on Mr. 
Kavanagh's letter, page 224, especially 
that sentence: “It adde humus and often 
renders inert plant food available.” 
FPfom what [ saw of Pulaski county 
last fall, I judge that one of the great 
needs of the soil there is humus, and I 
would plow under all the green crops I 
could, but I would try to have these crops 
of the legumes and get some of the at- 
mospheric nitrogen in a shape for plant 
food. On June 28 I wrote of vetches two 
feet long; to-day I measured vines five 
feet long full of buds, b'ossoms and a few 
pods, andthe foot square I cut off at the 
ground ten days ago has grown out fully 
seven inches high. A pound of seed costs 
about 25 cents, and the plant is worthy of 
a trial, especially on sandy soils. My 
English friend mentioned a week or two 
ago says that he often fed them to horses 
and cattle in Devonshire. 
That W. H. Lyon of Pulaski County, 
Ky., is my brother “Bill.” He is in about 
the same latitude as Mr. Kavanagh, and 
might give that gentleman a few pointers 
on getting clover “‘to stick’’ ig the Cum- 
berland Mountains that are much like tue 
Ozarks in many respects. I am using a 
scraper on my cultivator just like the one 
he recommended in his strawberry ar- 
ticle, and it is just the thing to destroy 
weeds and level the surface, Mine is 
home-made from an old spring wagon 
tire, and if it was twisted so as to run a 
little flatter, I think it would be the best 
attachment I ever used for shallow, level 
cultivators. Five acres of fine oats ready 
for the cradle as we like to cut and cure 
ha'f a day before binding. I will go into 
them to-morrow morning as soon as the 
dew is off. Wes will put up a stack of 
wheat for a neighbor, and the other boys 
will finish hoeing tobacco the second time. 
The chinch bug situation is getting 
more serious than since 1876, and I fear 
considerable damage. Crops of all kinds 
look well, wheat turning out poorly. 
Higginsport, O. Cc. D. LYON. 
KAFFIR CORN FOR 
LANDS. 


FLOODED 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Doubtless the 
question now uppermost in the minds of 
the farmers in the inundated districts is 
“What shal we sow that will g've us an 
early harvest?’ This is indeed a very 
important question to every farmer, and 
the answer is fraught with serious con- 
sequences to him. Unhesitatingly I rec- 
ommend Kaffir corn as being the very 
best for the farmer to sow at this sea- 
son, with the expectation of harvesting 
before cold weather. 

Kaffir corn is attracting wide attention 
among farmers, being a non-saccharine 
sorghum, which, on account of its drouth- 
resisting quaities, assures a crop when 
corn and other fodder plants, owing to 
the heat and lack of rain, totally fai!. It 
makes a straight upright growth, four to 
five feet high; has a stalky stem, and 
enormous wide leaves. The stalks do not 
harden like other varieties of sorghum, 
but remain green, brittle and juicy, and 
are high y relished by catt'e and horses. 
The seed heads form at the top of each 
stalk, and as soon as these show the grain 
well, the joints next below the top send 
up shoots which yield the second seed 
heads. 

When planting for grain sow in driils 
three feet apart, five pounds to the acre; 
cultivate the same as corn—the more the 


Speaks of the nature of the work being 
carried on and the importance of a gen- 
eral knowledge on this subject, for which 
purpose the bul etin has been written. He | 


speaks of the growing demand for the | 
construction of irrigation works by gov- 
ernment aid, and that prior to such con- 


struction the government § authorities 
should know how much land can be re- 
claimed by each proposed enterprise, and 
that precautions should be taken along 
this line to prevent mistakes which 
might serious'y retard the development 
of the west for many years. This ts fol- 
lowed by the discussion of the experts 
above mentioned. 

Al have made a careful and painstak- 
ing investigation and, although they deal 
with phases of irrigation typical to their 
own state, the conclusions of all are ex- 
ceedingly interesting and will be careful- 
ly studied by the western farmer and all 
interested in the development to be in- 
augurated under national aid. 

Mr. D. W. Ross, State Pngineer of Ida- 
ho, calls attention to the increased duty 
of water, which is being brought about by 
a modification of water right contracts. 
Mr. Ross has given considerable attention 
to this reform, and, owing to his efforts 
and others connected with this investiga- 
tion, canal companies are substituting 
contracts in which the water is meas- 
ured to the farmer and he pays only for 
what he uses, in place of the earlier con- 
tracts where he was charged for the acres 
irrigated. In this way the farmer is led 
to economize because he gets the benefit 
of his savings. Changes of this kind have 
increased the need for more accurate 
methods of measuring water, hence the 
designing of cheap, efficient water regis- 
ters hae been given much attention by 
this ‘branch of the department, and a 
number of new patterns have been in 
vented and are now being furnished to Ir- 
rigators by some of the leading instru- 
ment makers of the country at very rea- 
sonable prices. 





The duty of water is the leading sub- 
Ject dealt with in all the reports, al- 
though each paper discusses the local 
practice of the region where the measure- 
ments were made. These are reviewed In 
the discussion of the amount of water 
needed to irrigate an acre of land, by 
Clarence T. Johnston, Assistant Chief of 
the Investigations. It shows that the 
average depth of water being app ied to 
irrigate flelds is more than four feet, be- 
ing 4.35 feet in 1899, 4.15 feet in 1900, and 
4.60 feet in 1901. Measurements like these 
are necessary in order to determine how 
much land can be irrigated from the res- 
ervoirs which the government is to build, 
and also what will be the value of the 
water stored in them. Without this in- 
formation, serious errors might be made, 
as they have been made in the past, eith- 
er because of allowing more water than 
was needed or in attempting to Irrigate 
too many acres. 

The report is in four parts, any of which 
jean be had by app'ying to the Director of 
{the Office of Experiment Stations, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 


LATE CROPS IN FLOODED LANDS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I live in the 
bottom land of Illinois and my corn Is all 
under water owing to the floods in this 
neighborhood. The corn crop will be a 
comp ete failure. The land is rich and I 
would like for some of your readers to 
tell me what marketable crops can be 
raised on this land when the flood sub- 
sides. A NEW SUBSCRIbDER. 

Madison Co., Ill. 

[We should be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have had experience 
in maturing marketable crops panted as 
late as Aug. Ist.—Ed.] 


Corn requires plenty of mo'sture. The 


“water” in it is plain when the quota- 
tion drops from 9 to 70 in a day. Seventy- 
cent corn is not bad, and with the reten- 
tion of that figure the present crop will 


be a mortgage annihilator par excellence, 








Dr. Wiley, chief chemist of the agricul- 
tural department at Washington, pro- 
poses to feed a dozen healthy young men 





better. When sowing for fodder sow 
broadcast 40 pounds to the acre. Kaffir 
corn will yied forty to sixty bushels to 
the acre, and I feel sure that any farmer 
in the inundated district who tries this 
crop wil: be more than satisfied with the 
results. SANCHO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE AMOUNT OF WATER USED IN 
IRRIGATION, 


The office of Experiment Stations, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, has just is- 
sued an interesting and valuable report 
of its irrigation investigations for 1901. It 
is handsomely illustrated by 25 p ates and 
29 text figures. In it age given the results 
of the year’s measurements and studies 
of a large number of leading irrigation 
experts of the arid region, acting under 
the direction of Elwood Mead, Chief of 
Irrigation Investigations, among whom 
are: A. F. Doremus, State Engineer of 
Utah; D. W. Ross, State Engineer of 
Idaho; Prof. O. V. P. Stout, of the Uni- 
verity of Nebraska; Prof. J. M. Wilson, 
of the University of California; Prof. O. 
L. Waller, of Washington; Prof Samuel 
Fortier, of Montana; Prof. J. C. Nagle, of 
College Station, Tex., and W. H. Code, of 
Arizona, recently appointed Inspector of 
Irrigation Surveys inthe Interior De- 
partment, all of whom are resident agents 





Professor Mead, in his introduction, 


on the foods that are now served at many 
din'ng places to prove exact y what effect 
adulterated food has on the human sys- 
tem. Chemistry must at last come to the 
rescue of the poor humanity that is going 
to destruction in the cities through chem- 
istry. Very many things given to the 
dwellers in the city on their tables is not 
pure. Meat, bread, all beverages, all 
fruit products and oleaginous foods are 
subject to doctoring. Potatoes and eggs 
are still exempt, but potatoes make a de- 
cidedly ill-balanced ration, while eggs 
have a way of disappointing you that is 
discouraging to say the least. Fresh eggs 
are almost an unknown quantity in the 
city. The twelve young men which Dr. 
Wiley wants to experiment on wil! be fed 
on the doped stuff which is offered every- 
where, the gelatines, the city milk, the 
oleomargarines, the factory-made foods 
of all kinds and descriptions, and then 
their weight will be taken, the compo- 
sition of their blood, the color of their 
complexion, the brightness of their eyes, 
the depth of their respiration and a score 
of other things that will be described and 
recorded by curious instruments. Al! this 
will be made up into a record which will 
be an indictment of the wrongdoers. It 
may then be explained why it is there are 
such hosts upon hosts of pale, sickly, 
half-nourished, scrawny young men in the 
city, when scarcely one is found in the 
country, where there is plenty to eat and 
it Is all real. 








NEWS AND COMMENT. 


After all the worry and excitement It Is 


stated that Mr. Gates will not make more 
than $1,500,000 on his stingy little corn 
deal. 


Corn wil easily be a $1,000,000,000 crop 
this year, and, with favorable conditions, 
may get up wel toward the $1,500,000,000 
mark. 

The agricultural experts are trying to 
improve corn by a process of detasseling. 
Nature’s mistakes will al. ‘be corrected 
sooner or later. 

The fruit market now consists mainly of 
melons, apples and peaches. Early ap- 
ples are bringing better prices than for 
years. Peaches are in demand and high 
priced. Missouri is contributing large-y 
to the supply of watermelons and Rocky 
Fords will appear soon. 

There have been no floods in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley for a number of years. 
Water has been too searce to flood with, 
and now the Father of Waters and sev- 
eral of his tributaries are making up for 


lost time. In many places the outlook is 
alarming, lands being inundated and 
crops frequent.y carried away by the 


angry waters. 

A subject of much importance to many 
of our readers is opened up this week by 
the first of a series of artices on the 
“Evolution of Truck Gardening,’ by 
Thomas Lawson, appearing in the Horti- 
cultural Department. Mr. Lawson's clear- 
cut and positive style will attract atten- 
tion, and his command of facts on agri- 
cultural topics is immense. 

Our correspondent, Mr. C. D. Lyon, of 
Higginsport, O., has received many let- 
ters from readers of the RURAL WORLD 
asking assistance in the sale of land, etc. 
Mr. Lyon wishes our readers to know that 
he is just a p'ain farmer, busy and hard 
at work generally, and not a land agent 
nor a bureau of miscellaneous informa- 
tion. He finds a little time to write for 
the RURAL WORLD, and in the summer 
season to lecture at Farmers’ Institutes. 
The great apple state of Missourl wil 
watch with interest the announcements 
of the apple growers’ congress, to be held 
next December, which will appear soon. 
It is not yet determined where this meet- 
ing will be held, but it will interest a!l 
the apple men of the Mississippi Valley. 
Oats has been flying high in emulation 
of its brother corn. Standard July oats 
so'd for 6 cents within the week, the best 
price since 1874. Whi-e never a claimant 
for royal honors, oats is an indispensable 
staple that would be hard to substitute. 
Prof. Wm. Trelease, Director of the 
Missouri Botanical Garden, has written a 
very valuable and concise article for the 
RURAL WORLD on “Mushrooms and 
Toadstools."" The artic e will be found in 
the Horticultural Department, and being 
authoritative will settle a long vexed 
question. No one is more capable of de- 
livering a dictum on edibte fungi than 
Prof. Tre ease. In addition to his posi- 
tion as head of the work being done at 
“Shaw's Garden,” he has issued a mono- 
graph on “Edible and Poisonous Mush- 
rooms and Toadstools,"’ which was incor- 
porated in the forty-third annual report 
of the Missouri State Horticu'tural So- 
clety. 

The wheat yie!d is still problematical, 
conflicting reports prevent at this time 
any satisfactory estimate. Some dam- 
age has been done in different localities 
by floods, excessive rain, sprouting in 
shock, and a poor quality of grain is re- 
ported in many states, It is generally be- 
lieved that the Kansas wheat crop will 
not be as large as it was last year. The 
RURAL WORLD believes that for the 
wheat country generally, both yield and 
quality will prove to be very satisfac- 
tory. The growing period was fairly good, 
although a litte too dry, and the cool 
weather of June allowed a longer period 
for maturing, whereas our hot Junes 
usually ripen grain too fast for proper 
filling of grains. 

The 2,500,000,000-bushel corn crop which 
is promised will make short work of the 
remaining farm mortgages in the prairie 
states, if it comes. This wil! be 1,000,000,- 
000 bushels In excess of the yield of 1901. 
A crop of anything like this size will mean 
cheaper food for the country, too, and 
will help to put the pork and beef prices 
down. Corn is the biggest of the coun- 
try’s crops, and when it is large there is 
usual.y prosperity in the agricultural 
regions as we.l as elsewhere. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson, on the occasion of 
his recent visit to St. Louis, said: “High 
prices of corn and beef do not necessarily 
indicate prosperity. Those times are best 
for the farmer when he has plenty of 
corn in the crib and something to feed 
it to.” 

Gov. Longino has approved the charter 
of incorporation of the Roundaway Man- 
ufacturing Company, domiciled in the 
wilds of Coahoma County, Miss. This is 
a part of the scheme of the Illinois Cen- 
tral’s model farm, which was organized 
several months ago, and which attracted 
attention because of the prominence of 
the promoters. The company is capital- 
ized at $150,000, and the incorporators are 
Stuyvesant Fish, J. C. Welling, J. T. Wel- 
ling, J. T. Harrahan, J. F. Wallace, W. 
F. Smith and A. A Sharpe, the latter be- 
ing understood to have been selected as 
the manager of the enterprise Ten thous- 
and acres of the best land in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi valley were purchased by the 
company, and thereon they propose to es- 
tablish a number of thrifty white farm- 
ers, to build towns, cotton factories, oil 
mills, lumber concerns, etc. 
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policy, to say nothing of the incidental 
benefits accruing from the enforcement 
ef sanitary regulations under su h in- 
spection. It is virtually in the power of 
the brewing interests to make a ten 
strike on this question. If it has never 


welcome i 
worth The 


occurred to them, they are 
the suggestion for all it 1s 


would go out 


city dairyman 

er into the country shouid his supp'y of 
“malt,” as he calls it, be cut off The 
reason that “conditions exist here that 
are not tolerated elsewhere,” a5 the 
Globe-Democrat states, is that in no other 
city are the brewery interests 50 large. 


The presence of the breweries, with their 


enormous output of spent malt which 
must be consumed in the immediate 
neighborhood, is the indirect cause of 
these conditions. Will they correct the 
evils for which they are primarily re- 
sponsib'e? 
—————— 
OLD BRINDLE AND THE SUN- 
BONNET. 


The RURAL WORLD wants it distinct- 


ly understood that in the fight against 
imitation butter we are unalterably on 
the side of the farmer. It is a conflict 


of honest industry on one hand and de- 
ception and fraud on the other. It is not 
a question of whether o’eomargarine is 
as good as butter. If it were as good it 
would not have been sailing under false 
colors all these years. It is because the 
mammon-worshiping oleomakers have 
been selling their mixture of raw fats 
and oils and saying, “this is butter,” that 
every American who owns a cow is up in 
arms to protect her. Old Brindle—man’s 


best friend—the mortgage-lifter, who 
feeds his family, babies and a!l; who 
makes more profit out of cheap forage 


than any other institution on the farm— 
this is the object of the assault of the 
oleo-seller. And when you complete the 
picture of typ:cal domesticity by placing 
alongside of Old Brindle the figure of 
the country girl, with her fresh rosy 
cheeks hid in the depths of a big pink 
sunbonnet, what tiller of the soil who is 
a real man but would stand forth in al! 
his strength to fight for this symboliza- 
tion of the home against corperate greed 
and duplicity? 

Much of the strength of the o eomar- 
garine makers has cons sted in a moral 
support which they have cleverly worked 
out of the various agricultural interests. 
It has been proven time and again that 
the pecuniary interest which the cotton- 
seed men have in the exploitation of oleo 
is purely fictitious. That the price they 
is not one iota more because the 
chemist converts some of it into a prod- 
uct resembling butter. The true interest 
of the cotton gin man lies in the direc- 
tion of Old Brindle and that pink sun- 
bonnet. Brindle and Pinkey will make 
butter out of cottonseed meal, and, as a 
matter of fact, more cottonseed meal !s 
used for feed than for making oleo. 

The beef grower has also been appealed 
to by the olee syndicate to create senti- 
ment in favor of the bogus product, 
wh ch is never advertised, and never sold 
under its own account of the 
tallow, which is largely the substance 
used. This, has been shown to be 
as fallacious an argument as their prod- 
uct is deceitful. sensible beef 
grower still entertain any lurking suspi- 
cion that the packer is furnishing new 
fields for the by-products of his abattoir 
with the idea of dividing profits with the 
herdsman? Most of them know by this 
time that the motto of the aggregation 
known as the “Beef Trust” is, *‘To the 
victor belongs the spoils.’ The beef syn- 
dicate is no eleemosynary institution. It's 
a cold proposit‘on, and the fact that top 
steers are selling at $8.00 is because they 
are searce, and, like the darkey and the 
coon, the packers are ‘“‘out of meat, and 
must them."" Where are the profits 
of the last ten years’ business of making 
oleomargarine out of tal’ow? Still in 
the pockets of the beef packers, and they 
will part with only such portion of them 
as the exigencies of the supply 
and demand require. 


receive 


name, on 
also, 


Does any 


have 


law of 


There should be no spirit of antagonism 
between the beef grower and the butter 
maker. Their interests are _ identical. 
Don't they know that if butter is dr ven 


out of the market by a spurious substi- 
tute that the ultimate effect is to drive 
the dairyman out of the milk business 
into the beef business, which means in- 
creased supply and lessened prices? 
Therefore let every agriculturist, of 


whatever type, around his colors, 
which are pink and gold. P ak for the 
cheeks hidden in the sunbonnet; and that 
makes home 

If bread be the 
its golden head, 


rally 


staff of 
and the 


life, butter Is 
golden butter 


that Pinkey takes to market represents 
woman's 


the thrift and industry of 
hands; and that makes home happy. 





The Dairy industry has developed with 
great strides in lowa, Nebraska, 
sota and the Dakotas. 


of business | 


Minne- 
Present condi- 
tions indicate that the limit has not been 


The 108 idle creameries of Missouri, 
when our state law was enacted, which 
cheap colored oleo, “selling as butter,” 
forced to the wall years ago, would if 
running now, easily fill the gap in this 
state But they are gone, the cows all 





jsold off to the butcher at a serious loss 
greater one, 

lost not only the cows and 
the butter they would have made those 
past years, but the thousands of calves 
for beef stock. This has been the case al! 
over the country as well as Missouri, and 
what more natural result should follow 
than a downright scarcity of beef cat- 
tle such as we now experience, have for 
some time past and will for some time to 
come. 

We must, as of late, trust to the wild 


jto avoid a 
We have 


Texan or Mexican stock and the greed 
and generosity of the packers for beef 
and its price. To.my way of figuring, it 
—‘the introduction of oleomargarine’’— 
has set this country back at least ten 
years. We have lost millions of cows and 


their produce, also the many millions that 
would have multiplied, yet the oleo in- 
terest hoodwinked, bamboozled or bought 
catule men into stating they were 
benefited, while really the few pounds of 
oleo or beef cil required was insignifi- 
cant compared to the other truck used in 
manufacture of oleo. 

To go further, who has been benefited 
by it? Simply the Manufacturers, not 
the dealer or the grocer, because they 
would have so'd more butter and the 
money paid cut for it would have gone 
broadcast to the country, only to return 
to them again through channel or 
another for the farmers’ needs. 

I wish to put all dairymen on 
guard against the use of oil 
may show in analysis of the 
revenue officers, as it subjects it to a tax 
of 10 cents per pound. A most peculiar 
condition certainly At the same time 
manufacturers can adu'‘terate but- 
ter with fully one-half animal or vegeta- 
ble oil under a tax of only one-quarter 
cent per pound. The revenue department 
pamphlet they failed to find by 
analysis any trace of oil in butter which 
they knew oil co'or had been used; that 
probably it passed to the buttermilk in 
churning, thereby intimating some may 
be used safely. However, it is best to 
use butter in making the 


some 


one 


their 
that 
butter by 


color 


olea 


says 





color. 
W. M. TIVY, 


BUYING 


THE ENGLISH AMERICAN 
COWS. 
The agent of a large creamery estab- 


England is in this 
home. 


lishment in 
purchasing cows to ship 
that the English have 
time purchasing cows in the European 
countries, but especially in Holand. It 
has, however, been found difficult to se- 
cure enough cows of the kind needed, and 
so he the Atlantic for that 
purpose. It is a pity that American 
dairymen find it advisable to sell cows 
to go across the water. We need in this 


He says 
been for some 


has crossed 





country all the best cows as breeders. 
It may well be feared that American 
dairymen will se!l the best they have 
in this line, as the English will pay 


jonough to make it an object to do so. It 
is reported that cows very much 
higher in price in Europe than in this 
country, and that is a disturbing factor, 
viewed from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
dairy industry. It is to be hoped 
that this buying will not become popular 
with Europe 3, as it pays the American 
far better to sell the products of our 
dairy cows than to sell the machines that 
produce the dairy products. 


are 


can 
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CREAMERY BUTTER- 
ASSOCIATION. 





NATIONAL 
MAKERS’ 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the National Creamery But- 
termakers’ Association, in Chicago, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: That the offer made by the Cit'- 
zens’ Business League of Milwaukee, 
Wis,. of $2,000 cash to the premium fund 
hotel expenses of the officers of the as- 
sociation, and free use of the exposition 
building, be accepted; and that the time 
of the tenth annual convention be 
for October 20-24, 1902. 

Resolved, That the following prizes be 
offered at the tenth annual convention: 

As has been announced, a championship 
cup valued at $100 will be awarded to the 
buttermaker whose average score is high- 
est in the six months’ educational tests 
now in progress in co-operation with the 
United States department of agriculture— 
this cup to he heid by the winner for one 






set 


any buttermaker three times, he will be- 
come permanent owner of same. 

The secretary of agriculture has an- 
nounced that he will award a certificate 
to those buttermakers 


the best keeping qualities. 


solid silver medal. 





Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease. 


It originates in a scrofulous condition of 


the blood and depends on that condition. 


It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
by the blood-purifying, alterative 


cured 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


wrought the most 
of all diseases depending 


This great medicine has 
wonderful cures 


on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 
Hoop’s I 1LLs are the best cathartic. 








scores % or better. 


receive a diploma of merit. 


approval of the convention.) 





of $5,000, as follows: 


country | 


year; when the cup has been awarded to 


participating in 
the educational tests, whose butter shows 


For the best package of creamery but- 
ter, a solid gould medal; and for the sec- 
ond best package of creamery butter, a 


viding there are ten or more entries from 


more, a silver cup valued at $50, provid- 
ing that he is not the winner of the first 
or second prize, and providing his butter 


Each exhibitor scoring 9% or over will 
(This stand- 
ard is unanimousiy recommended by the 
executive committee and is subject to the 


Cash prizes will be given to the amount 
$2,500 to be divider 





| 


Statue Group Ornamenting 





Bringing the sentiment of the sculpture 


ornamenting the Textiles Building down | 


}to modern things, there will be two 
| groups, one at each side of the door, but 
ja few feet above the ground. These 
| will consist of three figures each, the one 
representing ‘“Spinning,’’ shown above, 





| 
| and wool being represented in the group 


SPINNING. 
Textiles Bui 
St. Louis, 


lding, Loutsiafaa Purchase 


1904. 


Exposition, 


| and the other “Weaving,” which will ap- 
pear next week. In the group shown 
above the central figure holds the cocoon, 
thus introducing a third branch of in- 
dustry, the manufacture of silk, cotton 


of “Time.” 








| 
|Major Henry E. Alvord, chief of dairy 
division. 

The instructed to invite 
; manufacturers of and dealers in creamery 
supplies to make and exhibit at the com- 
line convention, and to invite them as 
well as the commission merchants and 
| transportation companies interested in the 
|welfare of the association, to contr:bute 
}to the premium fund such amounts as 
| their liberality may suggest. 
| Attention was cal'ed to the rule of the 
association which prohibits the offering 
or accepting of special or side prem ums. 
| This applied to the educational tests and 


secretary was 





jall other exhibits, and violators will be 
barred from the benefits of the associa- 
tion. 


The committee requests the hearty co- 
operation of the supply, butter and trans- 
portation men, to make the tenth annual 
convention at Milwaukee the greatest 
ever held in the history of the associa- 
tion. 

Buttermakers 
requested to send to 
suggestions they may 
regard to the program of 


and others are earnest’y 
the secretary any 
have to make in 
the coming 





meeting. The committee desires to get 
up an attractive program, and all sug- 
|gestions will receive careful considera- 
| tion, E. SUDENDORF, 

| Secretary. 
| CLEANING DAIRY UTENSILS. 

i 


| The introduction of tin vesse’s to take 
the place of those made of wood has 


ing milk sweet until al the 
been removed. Those who have given 
the matter study say that it is almost 


impossible to thoroughly cleanse a wood- 
en vessel, as organisms of one kind or 
another are apt to lodge in the crevices 
of such vesse’s. Where these are still in 
use we would first of all advise that 
they be replaced by tin vessels. 

The importance that is attached to the 
destruction of organisms by the use of 
hot water or steam has sometimes led to 
mistakes even in the cleansing of metal 
vessels. This is due to the fact that hot 
water or steam tends to coagulate the 
albumen of the milk, resulting in its ad- 
herence to the crevices, thus making an 
ideal lodging place for organisms of all 
kinds. A much better plan is to thor- 
oughly scrub out the utensils with cold 
water until a!l the milk is ent‘re'y re- 
moved. When this has been done hot 
water or steam should be freely intro- 
duced for the purpose of destroying bac- 
teria that take up their abode in cracks. 


Soda is sometimes used for cleansing 
To the state delegation having the |purposes. While possibly this tends to 
highest average score, a beautiful suk |pring about a more thorough cleansing 
banner, costing not less than $10, pro- |than where cold water alone is used, on 


the other hand it does not bring about re- 


that state sults that are so much desired. It simply 
To the buttermaker scoring highest |sweetens the vessels by counteracting 
from each state having ten entries, or 


acidity that may arise from the lodgment 
of organisms, but does not bring about 
their destruction or displacement. Hot 
water, if thoroughly agitated by the use 
of a brush, will not only destroy all 
forms of life, but will bring about their 
ejection. An exceedingly good plan at 
the close of washing is to dip the ves- 
se's in hot water or scald them out and 
allow them to drain instead of wiping 
dry. We have frequently seen great 
pains taken to thoroughly wash vessels, 





| 
i much to solve the problem of kKeep- | 
cream has 


| be uniform, and that only. As soon as 
| he finds butter that it not uniform he 
| is afraid of it. It requires uniformity 
| to give confidence. The butter makers on 
| the farm have to face the same conui- 
| tion of things that is faced by the mak- 
ers of creamery butter, if they want to 
sel their butter on the open market. 
Uniformity can be attained only by scien- 
tific methods, and these methods are 
within the reach of every person that 
cares to make the effort to have his but- 
ter product uniform. Guesswork will need 
to be dropped and exact measurements 
substituted. The scale must be weighed 
into a known weight of butter. The 
thermometer must be used both in the 
ripening of the cream and at churning 
time. The acid test must be understood 
and util'zed. In facet, the person that de- 
sires a uniform product cannot afford 
to neglect any detail of operation to se- 
cure that uniformity. 


THE COW'S 





DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 





The digestive apparatus of the cow is 
something to carefully consider when 
buying a or when breeding. ‘Ihe 
powerful digestive system is needed in 
the dairy that the Most may be made out 
of the feed. The large eater is the cow 
that makes the most money for her own- 
er. Some cows have digestive systems 
of such weakness that they are easily 
| foundered. They go “off feed’’ at every 


cow 


| opportunity, and their milk yield is de- 
; creased in consequence. On the other 
hand, there are cows that can eat any 
amount and never be disturbed by it. 
The writer once had such a cow. One 
night she got loose and found her way 


to the feed bins and boxes. She proceed- 
ed to fill up in the most complete man- 
ner. In the morning she met her owner 
at the door. She was evidently packed 
as full of cornmeal and middlings as she 


cou'd be, with nothing but breathing 
} Foem left. A foundered cow was wie 
expected result of the feasting. The an- 
imal, however, experienced no inconven- 
ience from the gorging, and the next 
day was ready for her accustomed ra- 
tion. She was a large producer of very 
rich milk. 





ABOUT CALVES. 





Don't overfeed your calves with skim- 
milk. Don't feed too much at a time. 
Feed not less than three times a day 
until they are, say six weeks old, and 
longer if you care to. If your calves do 
poorly on skimmilk don’t blame the 
skimmilk. A calf worth raising is worth 
raising right, so give it it’s mother’s 
milk until two or three weeks old. It 
won't get into the “beef habit” in three 
weeks. Be a week, at least. in making 
the change from whole milk to skim- 
milk. I don’t add amy meal to milk un- 
less well cooked. A  tablespoonful o 
bran or oil meal is plenty for one calf at 
first, and increase it very slowly. 

When calves are old enough to eat 
meal raw give it to them dry. Don't 
allow oats, etc,, in the food trough day 
after day. If young calves begin to eat 
their bedding put a muzzle on them. They 
must have nothing but liquid feed until 
they become ruminants, and when they 
become ruminants they must be given 
something to ruminate upon. Because 


=> 





to 800 quarts. The stomach of the sheep 
and cow has four apartments. 


AUSTRIAN OLEO LAW. 


The law passed by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment Oct. 2, 1901, rules that the traffic in 
butter made from oils and suet, which 
has been sold as genuine butter, can no 
‘onger be dealt in except specifically and 
distinctly as margarine. All preparations 
of this character must be labeled so as to 
show exactly what they are. The sale of 
mixtures of margarine and butter is pro- 
hibited. To make recognition easier the 
10 per cent of margarine must be sesame 
oil, which can be easily detected chemi- 
cally. Every package of this product 
must have a broad, red stripe on the 
outside, and in addition to this an ex- 
act designation of its contents must ap- 
pear on all wrappings and coverings. 


COLORED OLEO TESTS. 


The Internal Revenue Department is 
going to make a fight against the eva- 
sion of the law by oleomargarine manu- 
facturers who have served notice that 
they will seek to color the oleomargarine 
after it has been sold to the dealer or 
consumer. The department issued a cir- 
cular letter of instructions giving tests 
by which coloring matter may be detect- 
ed in o‘eomargarine. Fulters’ earth is 
prescribed as the test for yellow dyes, 
which are used extensively in coloring 
oleomargarine and butter. A pinch of 
the earth is placed on a saucer and cov- 
ered with a sample of the melted oleo. 
The presence of any of the aniline dyes 
will be shown by the mixture turning a 
rose color. If the oleomargarine has not 
been artificially colored the mixture wil 
remain the color of the fullers’ earth. 
For a cottonseed test the butter or oleo- 
margarine is melted, and an ounce of 
benzine is added. If cottonseed oil has 
been used, a white residue settles to the 
bottom. The department agrees to an- 
alyze any samples sent to Washington 
and to report upon them. 


MILK “PRESERVATIVES” 
NECESSARY. 


ARE 


Certain chemicals of a disinfectant na- 
ture are sometimes put into milk for the 
purpose of destroying germ life. Salicylic 
acid, boracic acid, borax, formalin and 
carbonate of soda are the principal reag- 
ents used in this way. Their effect on 
the germs is not as marked as is sup- 
posed. As they can be added only in 
small quantities without detection but 
litt'e is used; not enough to destroy the 
bacteria, but simply to check their 
growth. Aithough these substances are 
not regarded as poisonous they may have 
an injurious effect on the system when 
taken continuously in milk in smiall doses. 
A French commission, appointed to in- 
vestigate the effect of such use of salicy- 
lic acid on the public health, reported 
that the addition of it or its derivatives 
to food, even in the most minute quanti- 
ties, shou'd not be permitted. Formal- 
dehyde has an adverse effect on the ..- 
gestibility of casein. It is believed, in 
general, as these agents are successful in 
preventing natural fermentations, 
will retard digest'on in about the 
proportions. 


same 
The danger of preservatives 
is increased by the fact that they are 
used by ignorant persons, who think 
that if a little is good more is better, and 
therefore use them in excess. Another ob- 
jection is that one accustomed to use pre- 
servatives may depend upon them as a 
substitute for c'eanliness. 


OPINION OF A GREAT DAILY. 


men claim that their 
is a wholesome food. The new 
law is now in force imposing a tax of 10 
certs a pound on oleomargarine colored 
to imitate butter. If nutritious and 
healthful, oleomargarine should be so'd 
on its merits. Those who are willng to 
consume it as a substitute for butter do 
not want to pay anything additional for 
coloring material. The public hopes that 
the new law will be rigidly enforced. 
Adulteration or deception practiced in 
food is a fraud on the people, and the 
federal courts, when called on to act, 
will see that the new regulat'ons are 
enforced.—{From an editorial in Globe- 
Democrat. 


Oleomargarine 
product 


FOOD VALUE OF MILK. 


Prof. Fraser, of the Illinois Agricu!- 
tu-.«' College, has been making some close 
con.putations as to the relative value of 
miik and beef as food. In th‘s time of 
high-priced meat, those who are inclinéd 
to a milk diet will find much comfort in 
perusing the figures. A reading of them 
will increase the respect of the oruinafy 
ccrsumer for skim milk. The professor 
takes 25 cents’ worth each of steak and 
milk for comparison. With the sum 
named he purchases five quarts of whole 
milk, or eight and nine-tenths quarts of 
skim milk, or two pounds of round steak 
at 12% cents per pound. In the whole 
milF he finds .369 pounds of protein, in the 
skim milk .657 pounds and in the beef- 
steak .360 pounds. At its market value 
the skim milk contains more food va‘ue 
than either the beefsteak or the whole 
milk. It will be noticed that the protein 
contents of the whole mi'k and of the 
beefsteak are practically the same. Re- 
member that this comparison is made 
with round steak, one of the cheap classes 
of meat and one of the most nutritious. 
Wken we get to comparing milk with 
Porterhouse steak the argument is still 
stronger in favor of the milk, for porter- 
terhouse steak is not more nutritious 
than round steak but is much higher in 
price. Milk as a diet has, however, one 
drawback and that is its bulk. The 





stomach of the adult is.not so consti- 


they | 


e1 for maintenance. There is a limit to 
the milk and butter fat producing capaci- 
ty of a cow at any given time. Feeding 
more protein than she needs for this pro- 
dvction and for her own support is of no 
advantage. The excess of prote'n, with 
the corresponding excess of the other nu- 
trients will tend to cause her to lay’ on 
flesh and thereby shrink in milk flow. 





Baff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock and 
Dairy Work is full of practical things for practi- 
eas people. The Silo, how to build and 41); ensi- 


age, ite value; soil, crops, variety and how to 


grow. Swine, poultry and many other subjects 
ably treated. Send 25c for copy. Monmouth, !1l. 


FAULT OF BREED NOT FEED. 


There are sO many requests for im- 
proved rations which wll increase the 
quality of the milk and cream of dairy 
cows that one: might be convinced that 
our dairying is rapidly awakening to the 
new order of things, says ‘‘Rural Home.” 
But it must be sa'd that most of these 
inquires voice a desire which cannot be 
gratified by any mixture of feeu. Ihey 
ask that a feed shall be devised which 
wili improve the richness and quality of 
their milk. Most of them have been 
feeding fairly rich foods, and the cows 
have not been suffering from any lack of 
nourish ng rations. The only answer to 
these requests must be .that the cows 
must be changed, and not the food. Now 
it is an excellent thing to have an ideal 
ration for dairy cows and to iee. them 
consistently with it, but such a ration fed 
to poor cows would not yie'd any good 
results. It might in the ‘ong run gradual- 
ly improve the quality of the mlk and 
cream, but not enough to make the dif- 
ference in the cast of the food. if one 
wishes to use such an ideal ration, he 
should also undertake to breed h's herd 
up to a higher standard. If he is not wiil- 
ing to dispose of his cows for betier stock, 
he must at least introduce new blood 
every year. The herd must be headed by 
a fine bul: which will br:ng up the stand- 
ard of averages so that the ideal ration 
can produce its best results. 

There are plenty who maintain that it 
is impossible materially and permanently 
to change the percentage of fat in a cow's 
milk by improved feeding rations. Un- 
quest’onab’y this has g'ven a good deal 
of dissatisfaction and caused a good deal 
of discouragement in many quarters. But 
it shou'd not. Temporarily improved ra- 
tions may show a change for the better 
in the fat of the milk, but it is small and 
not permanent. Consequently those who 
have tried it and found that there was 
no cont’nuous improvement gave up the 
work and fell back into old conditions. 
There is only one thing to say to such 
men. It is necessary often to change the 
cows first, and then change the feed. Do- 
jing the latter without the former wi'l 
joften produce no good results. 
| 





SOILING DAIRY CATTLE. 


This was the topic of Dr. Voorhees, of 
|New Jersey, at the Pennsylvania dairy 
| meeting. He said in part that comparing 
| forage crops on the ton basis is errone- 
jous, as frequently a crop of medium ton- 
lage will show more actual feeding value 
|than one of much heavier tonnage. At 
the New Jersey Stat'on farm their first 
soiling crop in spring is rye sown thickly 
to get more stalks and leaves. They be- 
| gin cutting rye just before it shows heads, 
jand feed for eight to ten days. The rye 
|season can be somewhat extended by 
‘making early, medium and late sowings, 
|they having fed rye for twenty-one days 
by this p'an. Rye and wheat for soiling 
lare top dressed with manure or nitrogen- 
| ous fertilizer. 

Next after rye they begin to feed al- 
| raifa, starting on it from May 20 to the 
end of the month. This they regard as 
one of their best forage crops, furnishing 


nutrients most cheaply. When sowing 
alfalfa, they use plenty of seed, have 
land rich and well established. They 


jhave cut twenty-six 


|green alfa’fa an acre in a year. 

| When wheat is used for soiling, it 13 
jcut just before the blossoms are falling, 
as wheat hardens even more rapidly than 
I rye. Wheat for soiling is seeding thickly 
also, making more and better feed than 
as sown for grain. 

Their next soiling crop is crimson clo- 
ver, the cheapest they grow, as it is 
usually grown as a catch crop with corn, 
and its long feeding season makes it es- 
pecially desirable, they having used it 
for eighteen or twenty days. Following 
crimson clover they use red clover and 
mixed grasses. These are susceptible of 
great improvement by thick seeding, in- 
creasing the proportion of leaf to stem. 
Corn follows grass. By early planting 
}of thoroughbred white flint they are ab!e 
|to secure two crops of corn in the one 
season. It is their practice in soiling 
to do no summer plowing. As rap‘dly as 
one crop is removed the ground is pre- 
pared with disk or cutaway harrow and 
given over to the next crop. Cow peas 
are a valuable soiling crop, requiring 
no hurried harvesting, as they keep green 
and growing. Soy beans have produced 
more dry matter an acre than cow peas, 

Of the millets they esteem most highly 
the eommoon barnyard, on account of 
its quick growth. Sown after wheat, 
they have cut eleven tons an acre in 
fifteen days. For best feeding value it 
should be cut just before heading. 

Kaffir corn is sown with cow peas or 
soy beans, and of this mixture they have 


and one-half tons 
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cut twelve and three-fifths tons an acré 
after having cut ten tons of Canada peas 


and oats. The great secret of successf.! 


practical soiling is to give the cow 
enough. Never allow her to go hung" 


$QX FEED AND ENSILAGE : 
«CUTTING MACHINERY... 
Write WM. KOENING & CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
for booklet giving full information relative to that 
Wonderful Cutter and Shredder, - 
--. THE... 


BLIZZARD 


A THOUGHT ON COLD WEATHER 














In the summer is the time to prep’ 
the cow stables for cold weather, say- 
“Farmer's Review."’ Comfort is mon 
when applied to the cow. The cow s{4 
ble should be warm, or at least should bé 
warmable. Tests have been made 
some of our experiment stations to de 
termine how much comfort counts in th: 
saving of feed. It has been proven th*' 
a cow exposed to co'd and wet require- 
25 per cent more food to produce the sam 
amount of milk than is required if sh« 
is properly kept in a warm stable. T! 
dairy cow will not stand. With t! 
dairy cow will not sand the cold that 
beef steer will stand. With the da! 
cow the fat is deposited on the '!" 
testines or worked up into cream. It 
evident that if what little fat she ha 
is on the intestines it does not serve t 
keep her warm except in so far as it * 
burned up in the lungs. On the other 
hand the beef steer has his fat und 
the hide or infiltrated through the _—: 
The fat in that form heips to keep 0°\' 
the cold. The result is that the stee’ 
will lie down in a snow bank in the fv 
sweep of the wind, chew his cud and 100% 
happy. The dairy cow on the same das 
will hump in the shelter of anythins 
she can find and will look very unhapP) 
She demands and should have comfort 
able quarters, where the temperature ©" 
be kept at about 70 deg. or a little ov« 





With temperature under control 4n° 
churning done at the fright t'me, the but 
ter will become solid and be easly har- 
dled. 





Big milking cows should be milked be- 
fore calving if the udder is likely to be 
come inflamed, but judgment should > 
used in the matter. 
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Horticulture 


TREE PLANTING. 





— 
stated that the Pennsylvania For- 
‘ommission has bought 83,000 acres 

bus land in the central part of the 

 gix thousand acres eqntain pine 
and before the price was paid 

er sum was offered for the pine 
alone than was paid for the lum- 

na land. Fifteen thousand young 

srees are being set out, and seed 
ing trees are also to be planted on 
ith Mountain Reservation at Cale- 
nd Mount Alte. 


ae ae 

RESTRY MOVEMENT IN IOWA. 

few more progressive or in- 

agricultural stations in this 

try than that of Iowa. In every- 
epee aining to the practice of agri- 
in various branches its professors 
ways been found in the front 
nk. It is only within comparatively few 
that tke rapid denundation of our 
ata py the lumberman has forced 
ipon the attention of Congress. 

\jeasures are now being taken to remedy 

creat national loss by the afforesta- 
bic f much of the extensive tracts 

») have been rendered almost useless 
“the operations of the lumberman, 

ose tracts having reverted to the central 

ent upon the exhaustion of the 
ginal timber grown thereon. 

\e are in receipt of a pamphlet issued 
the Iowa Park and Forestry Associa- 
ontaining a report of the proceed- 

first meeting of that associa- 

wm». and also its constitution and by- 

Among its objects are the segre- 

tion for park and forestry purposes 

* the tract of land at the heaa waters 
the Mississippi river for the purpose of 

g its water supply,by preserving 
ts timber, and also such tracts atong its 

course in Wiseonsin, Minnesota and other 

states; the conseryation of the timber 
supply in the Rocky Mountains and Sierra 

Nevada, with the same end in view; the 

servation of forest tracts for the pro- 

wild game; the purchase of 
land by the government for a Southern 

Appa'achian National Park; the with- 

drawal of the public lands, valuable for 

forest uses,from sale or entry unless in ac- 
rdance with forest reservation laws; 
ind the suggestion that the president 
be vested with authority to reserve gov- 
nment lands without approval or 
further action of Congress, and that the 
establishment of a national system of 
forestry be placed in charge of trained 
foresters under the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
The objects sought by the association 
will commend themselves to every- 
e at all conversant with the evils which 
have resulted to many states by the ruth- 
less and indiscriminate destruction of 
their forest growths; and any measures 
onceived for the rehabilitation of the 
waste left by the lumberman and the 
remedying of their disastrous effects upon 
our streams and rivers will especially 
mmend themselves to the farming in- 
terests which are most directly affected 
by them. 


There are 


rnm 


gs of the 


meernir 


pre 


tection of 


ORANGES. 





While it is almost too early to make an 
curate estimate of the coming orange 
rop, it will apparently fall-short in some 
calities in California, notably near Cov- 
na, Los Angeles’ eounty. - fhe- fruit is 
dropping, and unless it ceases within a 


few days the crop will be less than last. 


ear. Inspection shows that the loss has 

been heaviest on the lighter soils, and in 
heavy lands there will be few growers 
with a full erop. Navels are suffering 
more than Valencias and Sweets. 


HORTICULTURAL TALK. 
EARLY APPLES.—There is always a 
demand for early app'es. Many fam- 

iiles could use more of them if they had a 
hance to do so, and would use more 
they had better ones than grown on 
se 'd, half-dead Early Harvest trees, 
which in many cases furnished the entire 
supply of early apples, 
The markets, too, especially of late 
ears, have not had enough good, ear y 
This year even the poorest trash 
s selling at a high price. Just think how 
nice it would be to have, say two trees 


each of the best early apples that grow, 


ripening in 


ison, 


succession throughout the 
Such an orchard would certainly 
make the family healthier and happier. 


Small boys are fond of apples, especia!ly 


while they may have the pleasure of go- 
% right into the trees after them. Such 
orchard, well cared for, might, furnish 
‘spiration enough for the boy, that he 
would be willing to stay at home and en- 
life ever so much better than his 
mrades, who leave their country homes 
the dirty, smoky city, and in many 
‘ allowing most of the good that is 
them to escape. Other fruits are neces- 
too, to make this charm complete, 
the apple is very important. I be- 
«% commercial orchard of summer 
* would pay, providing it would not 
‘ct with other important work at 
‘ime when the fruit shou'd be gath- 
and sent to market. 
this point let me say, that we should 
‘ur plans carefully so as not to have 
different crops ripen- together, giving 
more work at a certain time of the 
" than we can properly attend to, For 
“tance, the man who has-‘much wheat to 
“st would most likely neglect a crop 
ples ripening at the same time, even 
‘ugh the apples were worth more than 
wheat. As a rule, the wheat-grower 
‘s nothing but wheat at harvest time. 
*n it comes to varieties of early 
I would mention, first of all, 
Cotton, because I consider it the 
the early yellow apples. Com- 
S it with Early Harvest, it is the 
'‘n color, time of ripening and size. 
© 1S pointed, on the sheep-nose order; 
‘jured by insects; bears more regu- 
‘ree is an upright, clean, healthy 
"; $00d to eat in any style. Yellow 
‘parent bears young and bears 
beautiful to look at, but not so 
to eat, excepting when cooked; sub- 
to tiny blight. 
“wick Codling should have a place in 
family orchard. It is a yellow, 
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: . se fruit; very sour, well flavored 
aan There is no better apple for 
"8; bears regularly. Red June has 


~e cy ults, but I would not leave it out. 
“rly Lippincott is a medium-sized, fiat, 
ped apple; well flavored, crisp and 
“¥; Very desirable. 
Sops of Wine is desirable for market 
“ccount of its large size and rich, red 
" It is rather dry, having a flat, 
tish flavor, pleasant to the taste of 
teal —. but not liked by others; 
~~ ell. I would plant it. 
n ‘enango or Strawberry, also caued 
“ep Nose, is a red-striped, pointed ap- 
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ple that is hard to excel in beauty. It is 
large, of good quality and bears regu- 
larly; desirable. 

Maiden Blush is desirable where it suc- 
‘ceeds, but unfortun&tely it does not bear 
well with us. 

We are thinking seriously of topworking 
some twelve-year-old trees which have 
never paid. 

McMahon's White ripens about with 
Maiden Blush; has the same color and 
shape, but much larger; bears young, 
regularly and abundantly; one of our fa- 
vorites. 

As stated before in these columns, if I 
could have but one summer apple it would 
be Jeffris. It begins to ripen about this 
date; yet good, sound ‘fruit may be taken 
from the trees after frost. It is all that 
could be desired in s'ze, beauty, quality 
and productiveness; tree is strong and 
healthy and begins to bear very young. 
The Rambo is good enough to go in the 
collection. Fall White is the name of an 
old apple tree still standing in the od 
orchard where I spent many of my chilu- 
hood days. That tree, with its rich, red, 
delicious fruit, always had a particular 
fascination for me, and I am anxious for 
the time to come when I may have a 
young tree like it fruiting in my own 
orchard. 

VEGETABLE NOTES.—When the cu- 
cumbers get too cheap to pay, cut them 
while small for pickling. These little 
pickles should be cut off with a sharp 
knife or scissors, each one with a short 
stem, and handled carefully. The brine 
barrel into which they are put should be 
in a cool cellar. 

Those transplanted butter beans re- 
ferred to some weeks ago are beginning 
to give good returns now. The first pick- 
ing was made on July 7. They were hul'ed 
and marketed in pint boxes, where they 
sold at lic per box. A few boxes will pay 
for the extra time it cost to get them 
early. 

I find that a sucking pig is as useful 
for hulling beans as it is in the corn 
field. I find Early Leviathan and Shot- 
well’s Improved to be the best of all the 
early limas, and excellent in every oluer 
respect. 

Earliana is turning out more ripe to- 
matoes than any other. I have Potomac, 
Improved Stone, wivingstone’s Beauty, 
Magnus, New Century, Wealthy and w.ew 
Fortune. 

Of the late peas 1 tried this year, Vic- 
tory did best of all. Market Master is 
largest, but not so productive as last 
year. Juno and Heroine did well. The 
best early dwarf string bean tried this 
year proved to be Emerald Beauty. The 
best string bean, a!l things considered, is 
Kentucky Wonder. 

Sweet potatoes are looking wonderfully 


well, and I look for a large crop. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill, 


FLOWERS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Some years 
ago a friend of mine made a trip to the 
British Isles, and while ‘“doing’’ Scot- 
land he, by “hook or crook’’ (mostly 
crook, I guess), managed to possess him- 
self of a small slip of the English ivy 
that covers the garden wall of Abbotsford, 
the home of the poet, Sir Walter Scott. 
Of course, this treasure was closely 
guarded and tender’y nurtured, grow- 
ing into a fine plant, from which many 
slips were taken and plants propagated. 
Two of these plants are now in my own 
home. I really don’t see that they are one 
whit different from any other English 
ivy plant, but, of course, they are more 
precious, and, being considerable of a 
Scotch lady myself, without question I 
greatly prize the plants, because they 
came from the “land of the leal.’’ 

It has required the exercise of a good 
deal of will power in me to resist the 
temptation to inc!ude within my orders to 
florists the names of at least a few of 
my favorite house plants; but I know 
only too well what their fate would be 
when the winter shuts down upon us. So 
I have expressly stated in my letters that 
no tender plants must be sent—nothing 
but the “ironclads’’ and those that would 
stand absolute neglect. But into every 
filled order has crept, from the generous 
florist, a begonia plant, marked ‘‘gratis,”’ 
and now I have quite a “‘window’”’ collec- 
tion, in spite of myself. I shall do my 
very best with them during the summer, 
and, having abundance of “leaf mola’ 
and woods, soil, sunshine and _ water, 
everything is prospering finely, and the 
begonias are growing finely on their ver- 
anda shelf in the shadow of the porch 
vines, with a tub of water evaporating 
underneath them. 

My beautiful tea roses are blooming, 
although but a few inches high, and my 
seedling perennials are doing fairly well, 
while the poppy bed—that’s the gude 
mon’s favorite—the petunias, garden 
pinks, zinnias and dozens of other bloom- 
ers are giving out plenty of coor. A 
tradescanta Virginica (Blue-Eyed Mary, 
Spiderwood), one of our native perennials, 
is as lovely as one could ask; while an 
orange-red Ascelpia tuberosa has pushed 
its gay head through the fence slats and 
shines out brilliantly among the green 
leaves. Wild daisies, with foliage like 
a chrysanthemum, and blossoms as large 
as a silver dollar, bloom brightly in the 
brushy ravine, while a beautiful yellow 
companion fairly outdoes .u.e sunshine 
in brilliancy. The coreopsis lanceslata 
grows wild, also, here. 

In fact, wherever the tall timber and 
heavy brush has been cleared away our 
hills and valleys are one bed of blossom, 
and one need know no lack of flowers 
about their homes, unless from indiffer- 
ence. I have ‘staked’ many beautiful 
things for fall transplanting. 

On the north side of a “‘slat fence” I 
have a bed of thrifty native ferns; the 
bed was an “experiment,” but the feath- 
ery fronds are springing up thickly. There 
is a shaded recess close to my north 
window, and when I get time and 
strength to prepare the soil and gather 
out a few of the many rocks, I have a 
fine plant of the Funkia Alba to plant 
there, and there will be some ferns set 
there, too. Then I have a Kerria Japon- 
ica, or “Fall rose,” that will be in its 
element there, too, and when these have 
all grown and established themselves, 
the woman who sits at that north window 
and sews can look out through a tangle of 
ivy, jas and other shade- 
loving window p'ants, and joy in the 
bloom and beauty of those beautiful 
plants. 

A few poor little geranium slips that 
existed feebly through the awful heat 
and dryness of 191 have taken courage, 
and are doing nicely in their pots on the 
porch, while a fine Euphorbia Sp'endens 
lends its thorny beauty to the general 
collection in the widow. 

The average farm wife, unless she have 
daughters to assist her, may not burden 
herself with house plants, for they require 
more time and care than can be spared 
to them, especially when one is old and 
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often ailing, or when one has little, 


clinging children. The farm wives work 
too hard, ut they are at all ambitious to 
have things nice about them. 

My wonderful Crimson Rambler rose 
has been dreadfully affected with mil- 
dew, as has the White Rambler, and the 


pink, a'so; but the plant of Yellow Ram- 
bler is as sturdy as one could wish, and 
is a remarkable grower. One purple- 


flowered morning-glory coaxed so sweet'y 
and bore so much abuse, that I have de- 


cided to let it have its way, and have 
even put up “stringers” for it, and the 
grateful thing is more than hustling to 
make up for lost time, while its great 


purple bells are as lovely (although not as 
lasting) as those of its sister climber, the 
Clematis Jackmanii. It shades my be- 
gonia shelf beautifully. Other morning- 
glories clamber about the yard, pushing 
up their delicate bells through the weeds 
and grass, and one beautiful moonflower 
is covering the front fence, while a Hal- 
liana honey-suckle is its near neighbor 
I have three great clumps of the old, 
hardy chrysanthemum which were sent 
to me as slips a year ago last spring. 
I miss many of the old faces in tne 
Home Circle. Mrs. Bucknell’s letter 
awakened some sad memories, for in our 
home, too, there is a silence that will 
never be broken again. Our “‘little chil- 
dren” are all gone, and we cou'd not bear 
the solitude, so we have done the best we 
could by taking to our hearts two dear 
little homeless ones, but—we listen always 
to echoes; we look always after the van- 
ished forms. Something is gone forever. 
HELEN WatTS M'VEY. 
Sunny Slope Farm. 
ROOTS 
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RURAL WORLD: I not'ce 
back issue of the RURAL WORLD my 
position on the piece root tree question 
was somewhat criticised by P. B. May's, 
being rather “amusing,”’ no doubt caus- 
ing him to smile quite an extensive 
“smole’ at my expense. But because we 
differ on a subject is no evidence that 
they are all wrong, but some of them are 
wrong, from the well-known fact that no 
two questions contradictory to each otuer 
on the same subject can both be right 
under similar conditions. 

My statement regarding 
my locality is right regarding soil and 
c'imatic conditions as I can eas- 
ily prove to a person of Mr. May's intelli- 
gence simp'y by quoting two of our best 
local autnorties on the subject. Mr, 
Garee of the Noble Nurseries says: 
“While many claim that piece root trees 
are as good as any, we believe whole root 
trees are better for this country, because 
they will root deeper in the soil and en- 
dure drouths and hard winds with less 
injury to trees and fruit than piece root 
trees, and because of their more rapid 
growth while young are less liable to the 
attack of insect pests.” 

I will now give you what the tenth an- 
nual report of the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station, Stillwater, O. T., has to say 
about it: “The whole root and piece 
root grafts each have+- some advantage 
over the other, and the climate and vari- 
ety of the trees should determine which 
should be used. The whole root trees 
will grow much faster for the first three 
or four years, and will form a better and 
more evenly distributed root system than 
the root grafts. The whole root 
graft has a root system already developed 
for it to begin growth upon. The piece 
root graft is reduced almost to a cutting, 
and must grow as such.”’ After carefully 
reading the above I'm sure all interested 
in this question will note that there are 
three very important things for those 
who wish to set an orchard to consider: 
that of climate, soil and kind of tree, 
whether whole or piece root. Oklahoma 
is a very windy country almost all the 
year round, and orchardists here have 
learned by sad experience that piece root 
trees are very short-lived, lasting only 
about five years, and such are utterly 
condemning the piece root system and 
resetting with whole root grafts, and ius 
fact alone should teach young orchardists 
that before setting an orchard of probab'y 
undesirable and altogether unprofitable 
stock to study his immediate locality, as 
soils differ greatly, even on the same 
quarter section—as we put it in Okla- 
homa. It is also advisable.to procure 
an orchard bulletin from your experiment 
station, as such advice is considered very 
reliab'e, and these reports are free to 
citizens within the limits of said state or 
territory. A. GREENER. 

Oklahoma Territory. 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: In the issue 
of the RURAL WORLD of July 2, 1902, I 
see Mr. C. A. Bird’s answer to W. D. 
Wade's inquiry as to a weed in the 
meadows with a white blossom, and 
think Bird falls into the same mistake 
that Prof. Irish did. The white flowering 
weed that Mr. Wade asks about is the 
“Queen of the Meadow,” and I have been 
watching it some time, and it has almost 
taken the county, and I have begun to 
pull it. It is worse than the Yarrow in 
some respects; it can spread more and 
faster. We have always had Yarrow, 
but not this. It came here in the last 
eighteen years. Mr. Bird describes the 
Yarrow better than I can. Buck Planta‘n 
comes in cheap c!over seed, and is a nuis- 
ance. Dock, Burr Dock, Cockle Burr, etce., 
are all bad. I send a sample of Yarrow 
and Queen of the Meadow. The former is 
almost ripe, and the latter is fate. 1 
picked it up in the foad. Excuse this, as 
I am almost blind. 


Clinton, Mo. H, P. BROWN. 





EVOLUTION OF TRUCK FARMING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Twenty years 
ago truck farming was a local industry. 
Enterprising producers in this line con- 
fined their efforts to the vicinity of large 
cities. Soil and local conditions were not 
always favorab’e for successful produc- 
tion as might have been desirable, but 
the market with profitable prices was 
measurably within reach, and earnest 
and successful efforts to get first into the 
market were invariably met with a profit. 
able demand. For those who were more 
lax in their efforts, profits were more 
or less problematical, and to the rank and 
file, especially in a favorable season, re- 
munerative prices were not uniformly ob- 
tainable for staple perishable products. 
Freight facilities were such that the de- 
mand was restricted to the immediate 
locality in which the product was grown. 
Thus the profitable production of what is 
usually known as garden truck was en- 
tirely a local industry, confined to the 
vicinity of large cities. The great ma- 
jority of these products only had a season 
of a few weeks in which they cou'd be 
produced. This condition of things re- 
stricted the supply to local farmers and 
gardeners, and limited the consumer to 
the home product and the brief season in 
which this was obtainable. 

The business has undergone a most re- 
markable change, owing to the extensive 
use of refrigerating cars, which makes 
it possible to grow and profitably deliver 





thetenderestand most perishable products 
from the sunny shores of the Gu of 
Mexico to the limits of the state of Maine. 


Truck farming is no longer a local, but a 
national industry. It is no longer con- 
fined to little garden patches, locally, but 


is raised on thousands of acres at points 
where soil and c‘imate is most suitable. 
The transportation facilities are such that 
the local producer no longer has a cinch 
on the early market at his own price. ine 
transportation companies created 
the demand and made the market for the 
grower. They are, im short, the father 
of the new industry, by which consumers 
are furnished with perishable vegetav.es 
and fruits on their tables all the days 
of the year, instead of only a few weexs 
a year; they are respons ble for this great 
industry which daily distributes hundreds 
of carloads of yaluable anid health-giving 
food which never would seen the 
light of day but for their enterprising ef- 


have 


have 


forts. To them belongs the credit of mak- 
ing Texas and Alabama cabbages, po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, melons and dozens of 
kindred garden products staple in tne 


markets ofthe large cities of the northand 
east, at a season when these products are 


only being loca'ly planted in the north, 
and also for delivering simiiar products 
from the north to the extreme south at a 
season when « is impossible to either 
produce or store them din that locality. 
In brief, through their agency it is now 
both possible and profitable to give aii 


the people of the Untted States the fu.l 
benefit of the varied productions of a 
perishable nature, which are grown any- 
where in this country @nd at all seasons. 
Their system protects from heat in sum- 


mer and cold in winter, and they swing 
around the circle from the sunny south 
to the frogen north. 

Few people stop to think of the enor- 
mous extent of the Industry they have 
fostered and built up, and the consumers 
who derive added comfort and health 
from their efforts, if ever hey think at 
all, give eredit to the frower, and not 


to the originator of the Industry. 

It is true the local truck gardener no 
longer has a cinch on the local market 
at his own prices for his early products, 
and it may make him fee! sore to think 
that he is only protected in his home mar- 
ket to the extent of the fre'ght, and that 
a grower at any way-station has as much 
opportunity for profitable shipments to 
an outside market as he has. 

The new conditions Open 
for special farming where soil and cli- 
matic conditions are most favorable, and 
very few people are aware of the enor- 
mous acreage which is now realizing 
handsome profits for the owners, which 
were lying waste and worthless a few 
years ago. 

The growth and extent of this indusiry 
may be of interest to some of your read- 
ers, and possib'y some of them may 
their way to share in this new industry, 


a wide fie.d 


see 


if they have its present and future pos- 
sibilities laid more fully before them. 
With this object in view, | may write 


you a little sketch on the wha 
some statistics, next week 


THOMAS LAWSON, 


subject, 





The eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Apple-Shippers Association will be 
held at the Powers House, Rochester, N. 
Y., August 6, 1902, at 10 a. m., for the 
election of officers and transaction of any 
business properly coming before the meet- 
ing, continuing in session through Thurs- 
day, the 7th, and probably Friday, the &th, 
A very instrucuve and interesting pro- 
gramme will be presented. Speakers of 
prominence inside and outside our mem- 
bership have promised to be with us. The 
Powers House offers a rate of $8 to $4.50 
per day, American plan, according to lo- 
cation, or $1.50 to $2.50, European plan. 

WALTER SNYDER, President. 

A WARREN PATCH, Secretary. 





MUSHROOMS AND 
Written for the RURAL WORLD 

A correspondent sends a box of fleshy 
fungi, with the request for information as 
to whether they are mushrooms and 
edible, or toadstools and poisonous. ‘Ine 
question is one that is asked of every 
editor of an agricultural paper many times 
a year. The means of answering it are 
usually as satisfactory as they are in this 
case. Owing to delay in the mails, the 
specimens sent had decayed to such an 
extent that it would be impossible for 
an ordinary person, and diffeult for an ex- 
pert to tell what they are. One point 
only is clearly shown by them—the gills 
on the under side of the cap have turned 
black, and from this it may be said that 
they were probab!y specimens of the 
common mushroom or of some species 
related to it, like the horse mushrooms or 
the macaroon-flavored mushroom. All of 
these are edible, and when fresh may be 
known by the color of the gills whieh 
changes from pink, through. brown, to 
nearly black, as the mushroom gets old. 

There is no safe rule for recognizing 
edible and poisonous fungi except ac- 
curate know'edge of each kind. This is 
sometimes obtained by personal instruc- 
tion, sometimes by carefully using books. 
In either case the safe rule is toeat noth- 
ing that you are not sure is“#afe. Let the 
doubtful things go until the doubt has 
been removed: Aside from ‘sHape, the 
most easily” seén CNaracters that serve to 
distinguish one kind of fleshy fungous 
from another lie in the presence or ab- 
sence of a sac or bag at the base of the 
stem, and this is very easily lost when 
the specimen is pulled from the ground; 
the presence or absence of a ring or cor- 
lar around the stem, at or above the mid- 
dle, and the color of the gills. 

Poisonous fungi are of two sorts. Une 
sort would havé been wholesome if eaten 
when in condition for the table, but the 
plants have changed through chemical or 
putrefactive deterioration, either the re- 
sult of too great age, of moisture or of 
the attacks of insects. No mushroom of 
any kind should be eaten if wormy, of- 
fensive to the senses or if it has been al- 
lowed to lie around too long. The fact 
that some of the kinds can be dried for 
winter use had better be ignored by .ue 
novice! There are a few really delicious 
fungi that are peppery, but the beginner 
will do well to taste the least bit of a 
specimen of any kind that he tu...as he 
knows, and to reject it if it is either bit- 
ter or peppery. The fungi that are harm- 
ful when acceptable to the taste and not 
changed by putrefaction are few in num- 
ber, but they are the most dangerous 
plants that grow in our climate. None 
of the o'd traditions, such as that they 
will blacken s‘lver if a spoon is put with 
them whue they are cooking, are to be 
trusted for an instant. The only way to 
avoid danger from them Hes in eating 
nothing that could be mistaken for them. 
The differences thafthey show from safe 
kinds are not always readily made out, if 
all safe kinds are taken into account, but 
if one is willing to confine himself to a- 
part of those that are wholesome it is 


TOADSTOOLS. 


really poisonous species may be avoided 
is to eat no fungi that have small pin- 
hole-like pores on the under side of .ae 
cap, but only those that have thin plates 
or gil's, and of these to avoid with the 
greatest care all wh'ch have a combina- 
tion of either two of the following three 
characters: Persistently white gills, a 
ring or collar on the stem, and a sac or 
bag, or even a scaly enlarged part at the 
base. Ful'er notes on the edible and 
poisonous. kinds, with a list of books re- 
ferring to them, will be found in the re- 
port of the Missouri Horticultural So- 
clety for 1900 

WHBLIAM TRELEASE, 
Director Missouri Botanical Garden, St. 
Louis. 





CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS IN 
CULTURE. 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: Dr. Lindley 
says that well-directed pruning is one of 
the most useful, and, if ill-directed, it is 
one of the most mischievous operations 
that can take place upon a p'ant. A well- 
pruned orchard is very uncommon, either 
through neglect or a lack of knowledge of 
the principles which underlie the art. 
Pruning should be commenced before 
the tree is planted in the orchard, in 
order to balance the loss of roots and to 
start the top at the proper height. This 
will usually depend very largely upon the 
ideas of the individual grower. Some will 
prefer a high top and others will prefer a 
low the branches starting three feet 
from the ground. There are 
advantages in both methods, but 
practical experience now seems to favor 
a moderately low top. The trees are not so 
easily disturbed by heavy winds, and this 
is coming to be an important factor in 
this country. It is also easier to pick the 
fruit, and it is not so liable to be shaken 
off by the wind. But there are others 
who will prefer high tops, for various rea- 
son, and so we will pass that and discuss 
briefly some of the objects of pruning. 
Trees are pruned chiefly for some or all 
of the following reasons: To shape the 
top, to check the growth in certain di- 
rections, to prevent the limbs from 
crowding, to induce fruitfulness and to 
prevent over-bearing. 

A beginner is more likely to prune too 
much than too little, If the top has been 
started so that the main branches do not 
form nearer than six or eight inches from 
each other, around a good central leader, 


PRUNING THINNING. 


top, 
or less 


some 


there will be little danger of splitting 
down later on when the trees become 
loaded with fruit, and yery little prun- 


ing will be needed for the first few years, 
simply enough to prevent branches from 
forming too close to each other, and to 
shorten in those that are inclined to grow 
straggling, and thus prevent the forma- 
tion of a symmetrical head. If this is fol- 
lowed up c'osely until the trees come 
into bearing it will seldom be necessary 
to cut off a branch that is more than an 
inch in diameter, and the services of the 
average ‘“‘professional’’ tree pruner wii 
not be needed, Do most of the pruning 
towards the outside, leaving center 
well supp‘ied with leaf-bearing twigs for 
some time, so as to make a good, stocky 
limb that is capable of holding up a good 
load of fruit. 

TIME TO PRUNE.—In order to promote 
growth and the proper formation of the 
top and to keep the tree in good health, 
prune when the trees are dormant, and 
not frozen. To induce fruitfulness in a 
tree that is growing too vigorously at the 
expense of fruit, prune a fortnight be- 
fore mid-summer; this will induce the for- 
mation of fruit-buds, and wounds made 
at this season will heal over freely and 
rapidly. 

THINNING.—One of the objects of prun- 
ing is to prevent over-bearing, and where 
this intelligently much of the 
thinning has a'ready been accomplished. 
But the commercial fruit-grower has 
learned by exper’ence that it pays to use 
the thumb and finger even after the tree 
has been properly pruned. This is espe- 
cially true of the stone fruit, and I am 
convinced that it will pay to thin apples 
as well, 

It should be remembered that the pro- 
duction of seeds is an exhaustive process, 
and that a small fruit will contain just 
about as many seeds as a large one of 
the same variety. Consequently, it ex- 
hausts a tree much more to produce a 
bushel of small apples than it does a 
bushel of large ones, Fruit-lands are 
formed early in the season, and so if the 
tree is taxed too heavily with fruit this 
year these buds for next season's crop 
must remain dormant for want of suf- 
ficient neurishment. If proper’y thinned, 
a tree may be induced to bear a moderate 
crop of fruit every year. J. H. Hale of 
Connecticut says: “The talk of an off 
year is all nonsense. There should be no 
off year if the fruit is properly thinned.” 
wll arise here, what is 
proper thinning? Well, that, will depend 
on ‘circumstances. No. two peaches or 
plums should be allowed to touch each 
other, and six to eight inches apart is a 
good distance for apples and pears. If 
the ‘trees have been’ pruned so“as to dis- 
tribute the, fruit. spurs throughout ~.ue 
tree that will be as much of a load as 
the tree should carry, and props will not 
be necessary to prevent’ the branches 
from breaking. 

I have tried in these few articles to give 
some of the more essential points In suc- 
cessful fruit-growing, my object being to 
try and interest the young men in one of 
the most important of the neglected in- 
dustries of our state, because I believe 
that there is a bright future for the in- 
telligent, energetic young man who will 
prepare himself for work along this line. 

Fruit-growing on scientific principles 1s 
only in its infancy. The demand for 
first-class fruit is far greater than the 
supply. Thousands of acres of first-class 
fruit land in this state are only waiting 
the opoprtunity to produce as fine fruit as 
can be found anywhere in this or any 
other country. J. TROOP. 

Purdue Untversity, Lafayette, Ind. 
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BITING AND SUCKING INSECTS. 





Briefly stated, there are two c’asses of 
insects—biting and sucking. The latter 
group includes those insects which in- 
jure the plants by insert’ng their tube- 
like mouth parts into the plant tissue and 
draw up the sap of the plant. Common 
forms of these insects are the scale in- 
sects, red spiders, woo'ly aphis and oth- 
er plant lice. The remedy must be one 
that kills by contact with the insect body, 
such as kerosene, kerosene emulsion and 
the soap mixtures. The bting insects are 
those which chew and swa'low some por- 
tion of the plant or fru't. The grass- 
hopper, many beetles and the codling 
moth larvae are good illustrations. The 
direct poison, such as Paris green or oth- 
er arsenicals, which can be applied to 








easier to cut out the dangerous ones. 
A safe rule, then, by which all of the 


the part of the plant that is eaten by the 
insect are the surest remedies. 








HALF RATE 


ing first homeseekers’ point en route. 


Ticket Agent, St. Iouis, Mo. 


LOW RATE HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS. 


TUESDAYS | September 20 ana tein 


! October 7th and 2ist. 
0 VIA THE... 


IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


To Certain Points in the 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


wee AT eeeeeeeOOoO Or 


FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


(PLUS $2.00. 


FINAL, LIMIT OF TICKETS, 21 DAYS. 
STOP-OVERS will be allowed within transit limit of 15 days going after reach- 


For further information or land Pamphlets, Folders, Maps, ete., address any 
agent of the company, or H. ©. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and 








CABBAGE WORMS 








killed by using Hammond’s SLUG SHOT. 
Used extensively for 22 years as a reliable 


and safe remedy for insects. 
Seed 


Sold by the 
. Send for pamphlet, SLUG 


SHOT and its uses, to B. HAMMOND, Fishkill on Hadson, N. Y. 








The Apiary 


BEEKEEPING FOR FARMERS, 





We have not been an advocate of any 
one going into beekeeping on a large 
seale until it had first been demonstrated 
that the venture had been warranted, 
says an exchange. Better begin with a 
colony or two and grow up with the busi- 
Success is usually attained in this 
and if your locality is good and 
especially adapted to the busi- 
is an easy matter to grow, and 
better than to offer later a large 
lot of second-hand appliances for sale 
cheap. We have always been an earnest 
advocate of beekeep'ng as one of the in- 
dustries of the farm. Every farmer 
should produce what honey he can for his 
own use if not for market. Honey is rec- 
ognized as a healthy article of food, can 
be produced cheaply by the average farm- 
er, and we know of no class who are bet- 
ter ent’tled to this delicious article on 
the table than the hard working farmer, 
and he has only to secure the service of 
the litt'e busy bee to gather and store it 
for him. Please do not conclude when 
you have secured the colony and placed it 
in some convenient place on the farm 
your labors are over unt the crop is to 


ness. 
manner, 
you are 
ness it 
much 


be gathered. Not so. Bees need possibly 
less care than most any industry, but 
what they need must be given at the 


right time and in the fight manner, Care- 
fulness, gentleness and observation are 
some of the most essential e'ements of 
success in this branch of our industry, 





and these put into practice are pretty 
sure to bring success.—Ex 
HUNTING WILD BEES 


Hunting wild bees is good pastime for 
those who enjoy this kind of sport, and it 
frequent!y turns out to be profitable if 
the honey season has been good. Even 


if no honey is obtained, we can, in most 
cases, save the bees and turn them to 
our own account. We frequently find 


good stocks of bees now, and some of the 
Italians in the wild state that have left 
some of the best apiaries. During late 
summer is a good time to hunt for them, 
as the honey to be gathered in flowers 
is rather scarce and we can eas'ly get the 
bees to work on bait. 
Perhaps the best bait to 
sugar syrup to which a drop or two of 
anise oil is added, or 't may be better to 
keep the anise o!l in a smal vial attached 
to the little box containing the syrup. 
This box, which may be a Ught c'gar box, 
shou'd be equipped with little wooden 
trcugh to hold the syrup and the vial of 
anise and the box should have a glass lid 
to slide back and fourth. The box should 
be a large size cigar box, about four 
inches deep. To get the bees started on 
the bait we should look for bees on the 
flowers, and when one is found slip the 
box down over it flower and all, and 
the bee wi'l rise to the top against the 
glass lid which is closed, and thus try- 
ing to get out, finds the syrup and begins 
loading up with it when the lid is care- 
fully removed, and the bee given liberty. 
When filled with the syrup it will rise to 
go home, and wi'l perhaps make two or 
three circles, when it makes a “bee line” 
for heme. Watch closely to get the direc- 
tion, and place your hunting box sta- 
tionary on something which is stat'’onary 
and atout as high as your head, and re- 
move the cork from the anise vial. This 
particular bee will return and bring more 
of its mates, and soon will nilany come. 
Then you can get their direct course and 
follow them to their hive in a tree, or 
cave, or wherever they may be !ocated. 


is good 


use 





REQUEENING AND ITALIANIZING. 


The best time to requeen and Italianize 
all colonies that do not come up to the 
sterdard is during the late summer 
menths so that we may go into winter 
with all good stock. It is impossible to 
get queens early enough in the spring to 
the coming season, but as the honey har- 
vest is now past and out of the way, we 
thus put the bees in the best shape for 
ean do th's work without any damage in 
any way at this time, when we are at 
leisure, and the bees, also. Queens now 
are very cheap, so that if we do not care 
to raise them ourselves, we can buy them 
from breeders at such prices that we can 
hardly afford to raise them. Young queens 
of the present season’s rearing are the 
ones to buy and use, for we do not want 
old queens at any price. 

It is little trouble to introduce new 
queens, for the directions always accom- 
pany the queens if you get them from 
those who make a specialty of rearing 
them. Perhaps the most bother with the 
amateur is to find the old queens, for 
certainly they must be rem@ved from the 
hives before the new ones are introduced, 
After a little pract’ce, you will never 
have any troub‘'e finding queéns. Those 
who have never séen a queen bee may 
not readily succeed in finding one in the 
hive, but you can make the discovery 
without assistance by examining the 
combs of the brood carefully, for tne 
queen is always on the brood-combs, un- 
less the bees have béen so badly liandled 
as to become very much excited, when 
the queen may have left the brood combs. 
The queen is larger than the worker bee, 








and, unlike the drone, which is short and 





FARMS. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


“Barly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
Dutch,” short, stocky, well hardened, $1.50 per 1,000 


TOMATO PLANTS. 


Best early and late 50c per 100 per express. 
EDWIN H. RIEHL, North Alton, Ill. 














FOR SALE —Two fine 160-acre farms: improved 
* and well located. Pri ‘hae $35 per acre; 
parttime. Box 56, Golden Gate, Ill 


FARMS $10 PER ACRE IN COLORADO 


* The rich and fertile Ses pate be Valley where crops 
have never been know ere water is 
plenty and with a home a I assared. Forty 
acres in Colorado are as productive as 100 acres in 
other states. This is an opportunity which no 
farmer should overlook. 

Write to-day for printed matter ons Gotacote and 
its farming districts. Sent free E SOUTH- 
ERN COLORADO LAND co. ‘oat. be E.&0 
Bldg., Denver, Colo., or Alamosa, Colo. 


McCORMICK CORN MACHINES 


Banable the farmer to double the value of his corn 
crop. He ARK two profits instead of one. 


TREES = by Test—77 YEARS 

LaroreT Nursery. 
Froir TREES free. We CAS\ 
pee MORE SALESMEN Mey 4 


CIDER PRESS fr# 


HYDRAULIC 


than with the old sty ress, 
It paya the best to buy the best 
Send for Catalogue,free. 


Davis-Johnson Co. 


















wroaauiie coats: mia co. 
Station U, Chicago, Ills. 


WHITMAN SAMER RICUS 
aut Roth ane Secesaae, R...- 





cider than any ee Sane out- 
side, Perfect ce. 
Prices asfow as any Tst- class mill, 
Mirs.o ay Presses,Horse Powers, 
Corn Shelters, Feed Capers, eed 
Mills, etc. 

as WHITMAN AGR'L CO, St. Louis, Mos 





heavy, she is long and slender. As there 
‘'s but one queen in the colony, and there 
is no other bee that looks like her, any 
one who can have the nerve to go into a 
colony without fear can succeed in find- 
ing her if he will look carefully on the 
combs. When found she must be thor- 
oughly caged or killed on the Spot for if 
she gets her liberty she will return to 
the hive.—Ex. 
BUCKWHEAT, 


BEES AND HONEY. 


We sowed a small patch of buckwheat 
late in the summer especially for the 
bees. It came up good and made a sur- 
prising growth in spite of the dry wea- 
ther and the depredation of the chickens, 
says a writer in the “Epitomist.”’ As 
soon as it began to bloom the bees early 
discovered it,as it was near the hives,and 
worked from morn till dewy for 
many weeks, on that buckwheat. The 
blooms last so long, no wonder it is such 
good bee food. They filled the lower 
parts of the hives chock full and made 
us some surplus; we are firmly convinced 
the fifty cents we paid for the seed was 
well invested. Honey from buckwheat 
does not sell as well as some other kinds; 
but we think the flavor fine, would not 
want any better for home use. Honey 
will not keep well in a damp, poor y ven- 
lated cellar. It must be kept In a warm 
dry p'ace. 

When one has several colonies of bees 
a special room is needed for the storing 
of tools, hives and fixtures where there 
is room to work and where mice cannot 
gain an entrance. The odor of mice will 
drive the out of the hive supers. 
The small that are ever getting 
misplaced should be kept in a light bas- 
ket with a hand'e to carry it by. The 
the craft are worth taking care 
of for they make beekeeping so much 
more pleasant and profitable than it 
would be otherwise. The little care “bees 
require must be given at the right time 
and much valuable time is often lost by 
not having things handy, besides the dis- 
comfort of doing without, or using make- 
shifts. In buying a bee smoker, get the 
best, which will cost only 7 cents. The 
Corne'l smoker may be had for that. 
It lights easily, will burn cobs or chips, 
if they are not wet, does not go out easi- 
ly, and makes smoke to subdue the bees. 


eve, 


bees 
tools 


tools of 


APIARY NOTES. 


Stirr'ng honey unnecessarily causes it to 
candy sooner. 

If s‘gns of moth appear on the empty, 
combs they may be fumigated w‘th burn- 
ing sulphur and should be placed in t'ght 
boxes. 

Italia» bees are generally admitted to 
be superior to the black bees. They are 
better workers and are more easi'y con- 
trolled. 

Drones and queens are perfectly harm- 
less and may be handled as safely as a 
fly. Queens only use their stings on other 
queens. 

It is hardly worth while to move bees 
for the sake of getting rid of moths. 
Vigor and strength are the most reliab’e 
protection, 

Bees cease breeding almost entirely at 
the beginning of winter, and it is ex- 
ceptional if any brood comb is found dur- 
ing that season. 

All unfinished comb honey in supers 
should ‘*e carefully removed from the 
hives and placed away securely and kept 
clean and bright. 
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Carlinsville, Ill. 

Dec. 3, 19%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Rescoe, Ii.; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, Ill. 

HOLSTEINS. 


Hunt, second 


April 22, 1%3.—Clarence F. 
annual sale of Holsteins at Syracuse, 
N. Y. . | 
NATIONAL SHORTHORN SHOWS 
AND SALES. 
Oct. 31.—J. C. Hall, Hallsville, Mo., sale 
at Centralia, Mo. 
Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. 8. Stewart, Dr. 


J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


LOUISVILLE AS A PACKING CENT&k 


In the future Louisville is to figure in 
the group of ‘cities which form the center 
of the meat“supply of this country. Plans 
have been drawn and the capital provid- 
ed for the erection in that city of a mil- 
lion-dollar packing-house plant, which 
will dress cattle and hogs, but will make 
a specialty of early lambs for the east- 


ern market. Messrs. Ira F. and Walter 
Brainerd of Pittsburg, Pa., Frank B. 
Brainerd, president of the New York 
Produce Exchange and F. E. Humphrey, 


Chicago representative of John P. Squires 
& of Boston, are among those most 
prominently interested in the enterprise. 





THE GOOD FEEDER. 


Every part of the body of an ideal beef 
animal shows quality. It is this that 
tells the farmer whether a steer with a 
good form will prove a profitable feeder. 
It tells the butcher whether the animal 
will kill well. This is a point that can- 
not be overlooked and is difficult to de- 
scribe. Lack of it shows in a coarse, 
fleshy head, in a thick, meaty throat and 
a rough, uneven shoulder. Coarse, heavy 
bones and a_ loose-jointed appearance 
generally will show the undesirable feed- 
er; rough flesh, “‘ties’’ and ‘‘patches,’’ the 
undesirable killer. The ideal animal han- 


dies well. The flesh is mellow and firm, 
showing a proper mixture of fat and 
lean. The skin is loose, but not superfilu- 


ous, mellow and moderately thick, cov- 
ered with a plentiful growth of hair. Such 
an animal usually weighs 1,500 pounds at 
twenty-four to thirty months. 


QUALITY AND SIZE OF CATTLE. 





The breeder who encourages the intro- 
duction of a bull into his herd with a 
widely differing type from the fema'‘es 
must expect great variation in both size 
and quality of the progeny of Such mat- 


ings. Such breeding encourages varia- 
tion, when the thing that should be 
aimed at is a smooth, sleek condition 


that shows no evidence of protruding ribs 
and hip bones. The nearest that one can 
keep to such a condition the better will 
be the quality of the offspring as com- 
pared with the progeny from animals of 
less thrifty condition. 

A lack of care of the cow herd dur- 
ing the summer reduces the size of the 
calf, and carelessness of the weaned calf 
during the first winter also has a strong 
tendency to dwarf the size. 

A high deve'opment of good flesh and 
rounded beef has come only through 
careful selection and good feeding. To 
maintain size continuous good feeding is 
necessary.—Professor E, A. Burnett. 


ANOTHER TEXAS CATTLE SCALE. 


The new 44-foot Texas scale, which has 
been in course of construction for about 
three weeks, will be completed this week, 
and it will be opened for business next 
Mcnday. This will greatly expedite the 
handling of the enormous runs of Texas 
and southern cattle which the St. Louis 
market is receiving. 

The new scale is located in the new sec- 
tion of Texas cattle pens, the building 
of which was begun two years ago. A 
great deal of that tract was put into 
brick and pens last year, and now the 
last remaining strip, which embraces sev- 
eral hundred feet, is being covered by 
pens. 

The growth of the Texas division at 
this market has been very rapid within 
the last two years. It is not so long 
ago since the space extending from the 
exchange building to the chutes con- 
tained only one double row of pens in ad- 
dition to the other sections of the quaran- 
tine division. That amount of space has 
already been tripled, and the last remain- 
ing part of the space left vacant is now 
being utilized. When this is filled in the 
quarantine division will extend c’ear to 
the sheep department of the west. 

The growth of the southern cattle trade 
at St. Louis this year has been marvel- 
lous. From the first of the year the re- 
ceipts have been 11,323 cars, an increase 
of over 3,200 cars compared with the same 
period last year. In number of head the 
receipts during the period mentioned 
have been over 298,000. 

WHAT A 120-POUND STEER CON- 
TAINS. 


A 1200-pound live steer, when killed, cut 
up and worked up to the limit, yields the 
following: 

Two ribs, 165 lbs.; two loins, 115; two 
rounds, 165; two chucks, 120; two plates, 
113; four shanks, 45; two flanks, 24; suet, 
28; two kidneys, 2; tongue, 5; hide, 65; oleo 
oil, 25; oleo stearine, 13.20; tallow, 5.21; 
cattle hair, 12; glue, 1.55; cheek meat, 5; 
brains, 5; ox lips, 1; heart, 3.5; liver, 10; 
tail, 1.25; sweetbreads, 2; medical glands, 
6; tripe, 8; casing, 5.07; fertilizer, 24.75; 
hoofs, 1.75; shins, 1.5; neatsfoot oil, 1; but- 
ter stock, 1.25; raw bone, 13; horns, 75; 
albumen (blood), 1.20; total, 881.56 Ibs. 
These figures are said by independent 
packers to be extremely conservative. 


The following uses of the several parts 
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England’s Annual Supply. 


In spite of the fact that the population 
is growing faster than the production of 
meat products in this country, there is a 

increasing trade abroad. This 
particularly affects the Ameri- 
can farmer, inasmuch that what might be 
a strong foreign competitor (Argentina) is 


lat present debarred from the British mar- 
| kets, 

| fluence 
lthe 


This cannot help but have its in- 
on prices in this country, since 
values here ae influenced to some ex- 
tent by the demands from abroad. 
In regard to the increase in meat prod- 
ucts in Great Britain,. some interesting 
facts are submitted in a recent issue of 


the “London Live Stock Journal.” ..e 
quote as follows: 
“Some very remarkable figures, illus- 


trative of the increase in the imports of 
dead meat, are given by Major Craigie 
in his introduction to the agricultural re- 
turns. Since so recent a date as 1893, the 
trade has expanded enormously, the quan- 
tity of beef, mutton and pig meat of all 
kinds imported having very nearly doub.ed 
in this interval, rising from a total of 
465,000 tons to 919,000 tons—a rate of de- 
velopment much outstripping that of pop- 
ulation, as may be shown by the growth 
of these imports per head of the people 
of the United Kingdom, from twenty-seven 
pounds in 1893 to forty-nine and one-half 
pounds in 1901. 

“In 1901 we received from foreign 
sources 745,000 tons, as compared with 
163,000 tons from colonial sources. In the 
period from 1881 to 1885 we received an- 
nually from foreign sources 245,000 tons, 
and in 1901, as stated, 745,000 tons, the Uni- 
ted States sending last year 524,000 tons, 
Argentina 108,000 tons, Denmark 63,000 
tons, and Holland 50,000 tons. The co'on- 
ial contribution increased from 28,000 tons 
in 191—Canada sending 30,000 tons in 1891, 
Australia 46,000 tons, and New Zealand 
87,000 tons. Fresh beef increased 19,000 
tons to a total of 225,000 tons, which may 
be regarded as the equivalent of a herd of 
over 700,000 fat cattle. Fresh mutton rose 
to a total of over 180,000 tons, the aggre- 
gate weight imported representing some 
7,000,000 carcasses of sheep and lambs. 
Both of these descriptions of imported 
meat have, in fact, doubled within the 
past seven years.” 





BEEF TRUST INQUIRY. 
Investigations that have been made by 

the agents of the department of justice 

in connection with the litigation against 


question and the probabilities for reduced 
prices of beef and other meat products. 

Since the injunction cases were com- 
menced against the beef trust some time 
ago the department of justice has been 
making very extended inquiry into the 
entire subject of meat production, includ- 
ing the cost of cattle on the ranges, the 
price of feed and all of the elements of 
expense that enter into the cost of meat 
foodstuffs as they come to the American 
table. The purpose of the investigation 
was solely to equip the attorneys for the 
government with means of meeting any 
arguments that might be offered by the 
trust in explanation of the exorbitant 
prices that are being charged for meat. 

In making the inquiry the agents of the 
department have discovered a number of 
facts which seem to warrant the predic- 
tion that, whatever may be the outcome 
of the litigation against the beef com- 
bine, there will be no marked decrease 
in the price of beef for consumption for a 
year at least. It has been established to 
the complete satisfaction of the depart- 
ment that the prices of beef were in- 
creased by the beef combine without any 
justification, and that enormous profits 
were made through arbitrary advance of 
prices, without any increased cost of se- 
curing the beef or preparing it for tne 
markets. But it is also claimed, as a re- 
sult of investigation, that conditions are 
now such that cattle of all kinds will com- 
mand a stiff price in the markets for ...e 
next year at least, and that while the 
prices will and can be reduced consider- 
ably, there will be no return to the prices 
that ruled a couple of years ago. This 
opinion of the department of justice 
agents is based upon the reports received 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha and 
Chicago and from the range countries and 
feeding places tributary to those live 
stock market centers. These reports show 
that last year the cattlemen of the west 
stripped thefr ranges and sold their stock 
at a sacrifice on account of threatened 
drouth in the stock belt. 

About a year ago, realizing that grass 
was not making its usual growth and that 
the water supply was running low and 
the corn crop threatened, farmers and 
live stock men rushed their stock to mar- 
ket, selling it at a heavy sacrifice in many 
instances, in order to avoid the necessity 
of buying feed at high prices. The beef 
combine took due advantage of this situ- 
ation. With every market in the country 
overstocked, the prices sagged low, and 
the packers bought a mammoth supply 
of stock at very low prices. These were 
fattened and killed and added to the stock 
of beef on hand in the cold-storage ware- 
houses. Owing to the high price of corn 
and other feed for stock, the small cattle- 
men did not buy the usual stock of cattle 
to feed, and every hoof that was mar- 
ketable was disposed of. The result is to- 
day that the supply of marketable cattle 
is small, and will remain so until the 
corn crop is gathered. With the present 
ruling high price of corn the prospect is 
against any large use of it for feeding 
purposes. The range-fed cattle, known as 
the “grassers,’’ are coming into western 
markets in smaller numbers than usual, 
and every indication points to centinued 





high prices for beef. 











the beef trust have developed some very | 
interesting facts concerning the meat j during the winter. The hay fed, however, 


imals to the plow is interesting. The 


yoke consists of a flat band of iron long 
enough to extend across the forehead and | 


padded with a cushion stuffed with horse- 
hair, which rests immediately upon the 


forehead and between it and the band of 


attached to each 
The oxen are 


iron. The traces are 
end of this band of iron. 





time, and at this period of the beef com- 


| bine considerab!y more. 





LUMPY JAW. 


Lumpy jaw is known scientifically as 
actinomycosis, and is caused by the en- 














A Dual Purpose Team. 


| thus required to pu!'l the load entirely 
{from the forehead. 
| would seem to be a very great haraship 


At first thought this 


upon the animal, and it is true that while 
pulling, the animal has no freedom what- 
ever of the head, but careful observation 
has shown that the animal is capable of 
exercising his full tractive force, and it 
is claimed by some that oxen can exert 
greater power when the yoke is attached 
to the head in this manner than when 
yoked in the ordinary manner, ' 
The cattle used for draft purposes on 
the better farms are of the hardy Sim- 
menthaler breed. ‘these cattle are re- 
markable, in that they are efficient in 
producing milk and butter, are especially 
recommended as work cattle, and are one 
of the best breeds of beef cattle on the 
continent of Europe. Here, then, we 
have not only a dual purpose, but a trip'e 
purpose breed of cattle. At the Ruti Agri- 
cultural College thé director told the 
writer that a herd of Simmenthaler cows 
produced 6,000 pounds each annually, and 
this milk tested 4 per cent butter fat, and 
that this amount of milk and butter was 
produced on grass alone during the sum- 
mer, and four pounds of grain and hay 


is superior to the ordinary hay produced 
in this country. I have never seen any- 
where such a fine quality of hay as that 
seen here. 

The plows are generally short and the 
mold board short and abrupt. This form 
of p'ow is not well adapted for plowing 
sod land, but seems to be especially ef- 
ficient for plowing stubble land. The 
handles, moreover, are exceedingly short 
and the leverage therefore much reduced, 
These p'ows are not easy to hold. Under 
the beam is chained a pair of wheels, 


trance into the tissue of a fungous, says 
Dr. Chas. F. Dawson. The disease may 
affect any part of the body, and man, 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine, are sus- 
ceptible. It oceurs more often in cattle, 
and in these animals the jaws are the 
parts most frequently affected, It is char- 
acterized by the development of tumors, 
thickening and hardening of the skin 
of the parts affected. The tumors vary 
in size from a pea to a cocoa nut, and are 
called by some “wens."’ This disease is 
much more common in some of the Euro- 
pean countries than in America. In Eng- 
land it is found more often affecting the 
tongue, and is called ‘“‘woody tongue” in 
that country, because the tongue becomes 
swo.len and as hard as a board. 

Lumpy jaw is not a contagious disease, 
but is an inoculable one. That is to say, 
an animal suffering with it does not infect 
others. The disease is contracted from 
infected pastures, or from food upon 
which the fungous has developed. Those 
food plants having sharp barbed parts, 
such as barley and rye, produce the dis- 
ease by penetrating the gums and carry- 
ing in the infective germs of the disease. 
Although the cause of the disease, the 
raw fungous (actinomyces) is well known 
and can be propagated artificial.y, no one 
has yet succeeded in producing an attack 
of actinomycesis inexperimental animals, 
This indicates that there is a certainstage 
in the history of the fungous in which it 
has the disease-producing property, and 
that this stage is closely associated with 
some development stage of the plant up- 
on which the fungousthrives; that animals 
eating such plants furnish the proper re- 
quirements for the development of the 
disease; or that, fai-ure to produce the 





disease by the inoculation of actinomy- 











Stock Pavilion Located on Fair Grounds at Des Moines, Ia. 








which serve to regulate the depth and 


the plow. These wheels, however, do not 
make the holding of the plow any easier, 
as the beam rests loosely upon them. 
F. B. MUMFORD. 
Agricultural Cotlege, Columbia, Mo. 


OLD COWS FOR BEEF. 


The prejudice against o'd cows for beef 
is not based on facts or well-grounded 


argument, says J. W. Ingham in the 
“New York Tribune Farmer.” 
There is an unreasonabe prejudice 


against old cows for beef. Some people 
think that old cows always make tough, 
dry, poor beef; but they are surely mis- 
taken. Their opinion is founded on pre- 
judice instead of knowledge. According 
to my experience, which has been con- 
siderable, an old cow well fattened makes 
as good beef as can be found in the 
world, and the poorer she is when the 
fattening process is begun the better; 
only it requires a longer time to fatten 
and more food. .I would rather have the 
beef of an old cow than the flesh of a 
two-year-old steer or heifer. 

Once I bought 4 cow fifteen years old 
to fatten for our own use. The seller 
said he had kept her so long because she 

was an uncommonly good cow for milk. 
She was giving about two quarts at a 
milking, and I tried to dry her off before 
beginning to fatten her, but found it so 
difficult that I gave it up and milked 
her regularly until she was butchered. 
She did not have much tallow deposited 
about the kidneys, and I did not expect it. 
The butter obtained from her milk was 
worth much more than the tallow would 





have been. If she did not have much 





maintain a steadiness in the running of 


cotic tissue is due to the fungous under- 
going some change during its residence in 
the animal's body which robs it of its in- 
fective property. 

As before stated, lumpy jaw generally 
affects cattle in the jaws, producing tum- 
ors of varying size, not only in the soft 
parts, but also in the bones, The dis- 
ease starts as ulcers on the gums near 
the teeth and thence spreads to the bone, 
{causing it to swel’. From the bone the 
disease may spread to the skin or to the 
mouth, causing disp acement of the jaw 
| teeth. If the disease attack the tongue 
|or throat, difficulty in chewing and swal- 
|lowing is experienced, and a cough will 
occur if the larnyx became involved. in 
the skin the disease tumors are firm, 
round, oval, or flat and elongated, and 
vary greatly in size. With age these 
tumors may become softer, and when cut 
open, or when they burst, discharge a 
yellowish, semi-liquid mass containing 
granules about the size of grains of sand, 
These little granules are seen under the 
|microscope to consist of concentrical y 
land radically arranged, club-shaped cells, 
| forming a rosette, They are colonies of 
sed fungous which cause the disease, and 
have developed from the original seed in- 
troduced by the barbs of plants. Some- 
|times the tumor growth protrudes through 
|the skin by a sta‘k and then presents a 
Taw, angry-looking, granular surface in 
which the small granules can be found. 
|A case that came under my notice recent- 
lly was of this character. The jaw bone 
on the left side was also much enlarged. 

The former treatment of lumpy jaw 
consisted in the removal of the tumors 
| with the knife. It was only in cases where 
i disease had not invaded the internal 











cases in which the soft parts only are af- 
fected, a visible improvement may be ex- 
pected in eight or ten days. When this 
jhas occurred, the dose of medicine may 
'be reduced, and in some cases stopped 
| altogether. 


COWS FOR MILK AND MEAT. 


Prof. W. L. Carlyle of the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, it will be remem- 
bered, was opposed to the dual-purpose 
cow during his sojourn in our state. When 
he went to the experiment station at Wis- 
consin he commenced experimenting with 
the dua -purpose cow and in the “Breed- 
ers’ Gazette” of June 18th he gives some 
results obtained. He speaks about a h'gh 
grade Shorthorn cow during the first year 
of her sojourn at the Wisconsin station 
making 215 pounds of butter; during the 
second year 364% pounds, and the third 
year 423 pounds. Her calf, Dick, was 27 
| months old when put into the slaughter 
|test at the International Fair last fall, 
{and weighed, after shrinking, 1,540 
pounds. 
fed is given by Prof. Carlyle. He states 
that he sod for $108.20 at the state fair. 
Prof. Car'yle states in summing up: 
“We consider that we made a good profit 
on this steer, although the feed was prob- 
ably as expensive as it could well be, 
owing to our conditions.” It is manly in 
Prof. Carlyle to thus procaim to _ the 
world that he is a believer in the dual- 
purpose cow; that is to say, that he be- 
lieves that there is a place for this cow. 
If the unbelievers in this type of cow 
would only experiment as carefu ly with 
the same as they do with the special dai- 
ry cow we have not a shadow of a doubt 
jthat soon they would be sailing in the 
same boat with Prof. Carlyle. Conviction 
as to the results of such a test is im- 
measurably easier than confession forced 
upon unwilling experimenters as the re- 
sult of experience. 





In our live-stock columns our readers 
will find the advertisement of Mr. J. W. 
Boles of Auxvasse, Mo., breeder of 
Shropshire sheep and Poland-China hogs. 
He has one of the best flocks of Shrop- 
shires in the west, and those wanting 
sheep of that breed, of either sex, cannot 
do better than communicate with him, 
and they may rely on fair treatment in 
any dealings with him. He will exhib:t 
at the State Fair at Sedalia, which will 
give prospegtive purchasers an opportun- 
ity to judge of the excellence of his stock. 
He has also been a- breeder of Poland- 
Chinas for many years, and has spared 
no pains to secure the best blood obtain- 
able. He has 150 head to select from, of 
both sexes, and some prime young last 
fall gilts. He can undoubtedly give sat- 
isfaction to purchasers in the matter of 
price and excellence of the stock he has 
to offer. Write him, stating what you 
want. 





CATTLE HIGH IN AUSTRALIA. 








A member of congress recently declared 
that the best way to settle the beef trust 
controversy was to take the tariff off of 
beef cattle and meat products imported 
into this country, so that we could get 
meat supplies from Australia. He cer- 
tainly had not studied the Australian cat- 
tle market when he made that dec’ara- 
tion, so far as Australia is concerned. 
Had he looked over the Australian market 
reports, he wou... have found out that cat- 
tie are high in that country as well as 
here in the United States. We learn from 
our Australian exchanges that good and 
average cattle in that country are both 
scarce and dear, so much so that tne 
prices for live beeves have made remark- 
able weekly jumps since the first of April. 
On Aprii 29 extra steers brought $5.20 per 
100 pounds live weight, and $7.44 on May 
6 at the same yards down there. 

At the above prices for cattle in Aus- 
tralia, American feeders need not fear 
any competition from Australia, as the 
freight charges eliminate them from the 
American meat trade. Prices are high 
in that country for the same reasop 
that they are here, scarcity of good cat- 
tle caused by scarcity of feed. A great 
drouth has prevailed in Australia for the 
last three years, sheep are dying by 
thousands and cattle cannot find feed 
enough on which to mature. Whi.e the 
United States is having too much rain, 
on the other side of the globe, all vegeta- 
tion in Australia is burning up for the 
want of it. 








While there are some cattle selling up 
to the highest prices in over twenty 
years, there are some that are not sell- 
ing that way. Shippers cannot be too 
careful about handling the grassy and 
coarse kinds. A bunch of beef steers 
that cost $5.75 in the country was still un- 
sold after two days, with $4.50 the best 
bid. 


When the good qualities of the Devon 
cattle are considered it is a matter of 
some surprise that they have not found 
more favor on the rugged lands of the 
west. We have bluff lands in many sec- 
tions along the Mississippi which fur- 
nish conditions well suited to the grow- 
ing of the light bodied, quick moving, 
Devon type of catt-e. We notice that 
these cattle are being imported in con- 
siderable numbers by the people of South 
Africa. Purchasers come occasionally 
from that country to Great Britain to 
attend important sales of the breed. 





One of the greatest evils in connection 
with the pure breeding of cattle is the 
disposition to retain everything for breed- 
ing purposes that is produced. The infe- 
rior ones in the best ordered herds, are 
sold to those who do not know any bet.er 








The way in which this steer was | 


| them are prejudiced accordingly. 














week. 





‘sale at barely steady prices. 








{choice export steers, 


National = Stock - Yards. 
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RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNsS. 





LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755. Cham ion Bull Two Years 
b + Armour Trophy for best bull at the ity show of 1900 FP ‘and Sp Sugooes =, bt nner 
w, also grand champion over all at the © Onic ternational of 1901 heads herd assis ane 
Orelsbebas Victoria bull Reval Ham seneees Be by Mert Ham when. Bulls and heifers for sale + 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air. mo. - Patterson, Manager. Telegraph 


and shipping station, Bunceton, on Missour Pacite By. 








Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-CHINA HOGS, 


Bred and For Sale by 


H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, mo. 








20 BULLS=-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO 








lthan to buy them. They are generally | 


sold to farmers who are probably invest- 


|ing for the first time in pure bred stock. 


Consequent.y, the outcome is disappoint- 
ing and the minds of those who purchased 
The 
‘evil that has arisen from this source is 
more than can easily be imagined. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 
Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der- Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 


jion light, but extremely heavy in quaran- 


tine, more cattle being here than any 
week this season, and prices on bulk of 
them ful y 50c lower than c!ose of last 
week. No strictly choice or fancy beef 
steers on sale. Best grades here ruled 
about steady; common and med‘um grades 
of half-fat grassers, which come in di- 
rect competition with Westerns and Tex- 
ans, 25 to 4c lower than close of last 
Receipts of stockers and feeders 
light; best grades of good weights in 
strong demand at fully steady prices; 
light weight and medium grades 15 to 2c 
lower. Receipts of cow and he‘fer butch- 
er stuff light; best grades ruled steady, 
medium to pretty good kinds fully 2c 
lower. Very best grades of cows and 
calves in strong demand at fully steady 
prices; common and medium grades slow 
Receipts of 
veal calves light, and values about the 
same as last week. 

Shipping and export steers of various 
weights are quotab.e as folows: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,700 pounds average, $8.25@8.75; 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, $7.75@8.25; good shipping and ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $7.25@7.75; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 





{1, 450 pounds, $7.00@7.25. Steers, 1,200 to 1,- 
| 290 pounds average, full range, rough to 


| best, $6.50@8.25; 
average, full 


steers, 1,000 to 1,199 pounds 
range, $4.25@7.50, bulk of 


| sales at $5.45@6.35; steers weighing less 


than 1,000 pounds full range, $4.00@7.00, 
bulk sold at $4.40@5.50. Feeding steers, 
fair to choice, 80 pounds and upwards, 
$3.75@5.75, the bulk at $3.85@5.55; common 
to choice stockers, $2.65@4.75, bulk at $3.00 
@4.10; stock heifers, full range, $2.25@3.50 
and the bulk at $2.60@3.35. Fancy native 
heifers sell at $6.00@6.50, there was very 
few on the market; choice native heifers 
se.l at $5.50@6.00; best native cows sell at 
$5.00@6.00 and good heifers sell at $4.59@ 
5.25; medium cows $2.75@3.00; inferior, 
light and old cows $1.00@2.00. The bulk of 
all the cows sold at $3.00@4.25. Canning 
cows sell at $1.75@2.8. Veal calves, full 
range, $4.50@7.00 per 100 pounds, bulk kt 
$6.00@6.50 per 100 pounds. Heretics and 
yearlings sold at $3.00@6.00 per 100 pounds, 
with the bulk at $4.25@5.00. Bulls, full 
range, $2.75@5.50, buk of sa'es $3.00@3.85. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.75@3.65, the bulk at 
$3.00@3.25. During the week the milkers 
sold at a full range of $22.00@40.00 per cow 
and calf, the bu'k of sa es being at $27.00 
@35.00. 

Receipts 737 cars, the heaviest run this 
season, and 240 cars more than last week. 
Demand limited and market very un- 
even and irregular. Quality of cattle 
about same as last week. Bulk of beef 
steers ful'y Sc ‘ower than last week, and 
in some cases even more. No choice, 
heavy weight cattle here, and very few 
good. We do not believe this class would 
have shown as much decline as best that 
were here. Receipts of cows liberal, and 
fore part of week prices 15 to 20c lower, 
but latter part of week demand was bet- 
ter, and closed 10 to 15c lower than last 
week. Receipts of bulls moderate and 
quality common, and about 10c lower. Re- 
ceipts of calves liberal; best strong to 
higher, a-1 others about steady; bulk $8 to 
$9 per head. 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory steers averaging 593 to 1,182 pounds 
sold at a full range of $2.90@6.00, most of 
them going at $3.75@5.00. Cows and heif- 








ers brought $2.00@5.00, bulk $2.70@3.35; stags 
and oxen $2.50@4.15, bulls $2.50@4.00 and 
calves at $2.25@9.50 per head, the bulk of 
them going at $7.25@8.75. 


HOGS—Receipts for week light and 
quality only fair. The week opened with 
an easy feeling, but later more strength 
was. developed. A good clearance was 
made at following values: Butchers and 
prime heavies, $8.00 to $8.27; light mixed, 
$7.70 to $8.00; heavy pigs, $7.00 to $7.50; 
light pigs, $6.00 to $7.00; rough heavies, 
$7.00 to $7.75. 

SHEDP—Receipts fair’y liberal, but 
prices on sheep were strong to 25c higher. 
The bulk of the best sheep sod from $4.00 
to $4.25. The offerings of lambs were lib- 
eral and prices declined fully 2c, best 
lambs selling from $6.00 to $6.50. Stock 
sheep so'd from $2.50 to $3.00, best bucks 

$2.00 to $2.50. 


The “Troy (Mo.) Free Press says, in the 
issue of July 18: “* * * * The RUR: AL 
WORLD is a paper which should be in 
the home of every wide-awake, thinking 





‘farmer. This is but one taken at ran- 
‘dom from literally thousands of com- 
| mendatory expressions which show the 
general appreciation of the RURAL 
| WORLD by its readers. 
BERKSHIRE 
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ABORTION Sefer! esses 
& positive cure for 
KELLOG CO., 8st. Paul tin, 
D. R. THOMAS, 


Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses and jacks; 
Poland. —— Bronze Turkeys, Barred Ply- 


mouth 
THOMAS, R. F. D. Newt D: SHONETT, - 


ENGLISH Red Polled Cattle. 


Pure blooded 
fine stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. EK. HAS) TINE. Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 
+ three yr’s.;2 


BULLS: SP soonas8 
" of “wasterany fami ait 1 ‘Gambridge 
oe Rene poss ene netiy: Bates 3 will sell at a bar- 


L. G. Sal oper asgress Ill. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Beabrighi chickens Stock and eggs for sale. 


Call on 
J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 
AUCTIONEERS. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 


. . 
Live Stock Auctioneer, 
A Marshall, Mo. 
bee, Thoroughly posted on pedi- 
se. and vaiues. Am se!l- 
“4 foe for the best breeders ip 
* America. rms reason- 





























abie. 
Write 1 ‘me before claiming dates. 


Highland Park Herd. 


Pol. Durham Cattle, Duroc-Jersey Hogs. Young 
stock of both kinds for sale. Inspection of the 
herd invited. Address 


. WwW. Johnson, Lexington, Mo. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


W. D. ROSS 


OTTERVILLE, MO. 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville. 0). 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Heme of Codey 116675. Steck by him fer sale. 
Godoy biood. Godoy type. Great coats. Grest 
seale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 
WwW. P. HARNED, 


Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 
Animals: 


SHOO-FLY 323%: 
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SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. ‘Sine Fairmount Ave. Phila. Pa. 
Experience bas proven BHOO-FLY to be 0. K.—Eprros 





Monday, July 21, 1902.—CATTLE~ Fis P 
ceipts in the native division were light 
and had there been any good grades he'® 
this class would have sold steady. Co™ 
mon, medium and pretty good kinds were 
a shade lower. Under heavy receirt* 
quarantine cattle ruled 10 to lic ‘ower. 

HOGS—Although receipts were light, 
values declined about 10c in sympat!) 
with other markets. 

SHEEP—The market is practically 0 
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= 
impossible to produce the high 
that society admires in the 
ring without generous treatment 
ra ung. Tae stunted colt will never 
into the high priced animal which 
wnds the top prices of the market. 
R. Browne, who campaigned Robert 
john R. Gentry so successfully, is 
riving the pacing stallion Search- 

14, and it is said he has gained 
mplete confidence of the horse. 

ght at times has not been a too 
t animal to drive. 

Hardin, 2:13%, is a daughter of 
cer Russell Hardin, 2:23% (son of 
a Wilkes, 2:17%, and Silverlake, 
by Red Wilkes), out of Hallie Har- 

2 17%, a good trotting race mare, by 
Combination, 2:18%, son of Egmont; 
, dam Miss Attorney, by Attorney. 
< the property of Mr. George H. Es- 
1k, of Denver. 
n Bel, 2:10%, is yet young in the 
but already has a remarkable rec- 
vr every one of his four list trotters 
race record below 2:15, they being 
Rel, 2:18%; Meadow Bel, 2:14; Carrie 
2:144, and Gen. Johnson, 2:14%. Both 
Meadow Bel and Gen, Johnson entered 
. 2-15 list in the same race at the Read- 
meeting, the 2:18 trot. 


ed horse 


W. Williams made his annual stud 
val from Lexington, Ky., to Gales- 


ill, July & In the lot were the 
lions Allerton, 2:09%; Expedit‘on, 
54%, and Belsire, 2:18, six horses in 


ning, 14 sucklings and 51 broodmares. 
these is the famous Palo Alto 
_ 2:22%, that brought the highest 
at auction ever paid for a trotting 
od mare. 
Joe Pointer, by Star Pointer, which 
n two races at Saugus very handily in 
w time, made his first start in high- 
class society at Dover last week. He won 
the 2:16 pace, taking a record of 2:09%, 
i acted like a race horse of the first 
lass. After winning the first heat in a 
riving finish he came back good and 
strong in 2:12, 2:11%. On Saturday he won 
his second race of the week, the 2:19 pace, 
the fastest time being 2:10%. 


The bridle-bit should be as easy as the 
lisposition of the animal will permit, and 
: its disposition is bad it usually reflects 
the temper or ignorance of ‘its trainer, 
The headstall should be light and soft, 
ind its length should be exactly right to 
hold the bit where it will worry the ani- 
mal as little as possible, The driver who 
will not pay attention to such details 
shou d be compelled to suffer personal dis- 

mfort until his heart jumps into its 
right place. 

The British transport service, which for 
)many months conducted an active trade 
t Port Chalmette, near New Orleans, is 
) reopen its camp there for the shipment 
f horses, mules and cattle to South Af- 
rica. It is found that the American ani- 
vals are the hardiest for. the yeldt work, 
ind that the British government will need 
1 great number, under its agreement to 
restock the farms of the burghers who 
suffered in the recent war. Officers are 
1ow on the way, and the camp will be re- 

ened immediately upon their arrival. 


Highland Stock Farm, containing 670 
es, near Lexington, Ky., has been sold 
by H L. Asher to C. C. Patrick for $77,- 
It was the creation of W. C. France, 
n the services of Red Wilkes, Wilton 
inl Allie Wilkes were in great demand, 
inc it was one of the best appointed 
establishments in the country. 
The stables were extensive and the mi'e 
track cost several thousand dollars. Aft- 
r Mr. France left it, the handsome resi- 
was destroyed by fire and the 
lace lost its thrifty look. 


Among 


breeding 








lence 


Already two sensational four-year-old 
trotting fillies ave appeared, although 
the season has barely opened. One is 
Gavetta, that took a record of 2:11%, in a 
winning race at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
the other is Zephyr, 2:13%, winner of her 
maiden race at Cincinnati. 


was sired by Milroi, son of Guy Wilkes, 
lam Angallis, by Prodigal, second dam 
Annie Wilton, 
was sired by Zombro, son of. McKinney, 
Jam Gazelle, 2:11%, by Gossiper, son of 
Simmons. 


The gray gelding Elderone, by Box 





Elder, 2:23%, holds the season’s record for 
sreen pacers with a record of 2:09%, his 
nearest rivals for the honor being Beau- 
e¢ and Polar 

When El- 
‘erone took his record, Gold Brick, son of 





€ nt, 2:12, by Bow Bells, 
“ikes, 2:114%, by Erie Wilkes. 


3uffa'o stalion, Hal Parker, 2:11%, 





© went such a good race that he may 


merce stakes at Detroit. 


seorge Spear’s stable, and that trainer, 


“y may be dependéd upon, never strung 
‘mM out at Windsor, knowing his Detroit 
“ngagement to be a much more import- 


yne, 


I 


Spectable 


proportions, 


Hardin, 2:13%, 


Hardin, 2:18%, a son of 


Both have @ 
ouble cross of Wilkes blood. Gavatta 


by Wilton, and Zephyr 


* second, and this horse with the bunco 


bear watching in the chamber of 
He is in 


; a new 2:20 list of performers under 

“ir sires which has a’ready reached re- 
Ashland Wilkes 
ms to have a good lead with two new 
i rmers and one with a reduced rec- 

The fastest new trotter of the year, 
was sired by Rus- 
Ashland 


Wilkes, and the new pacer Gold Stand- 
ard, 2:16%, was sired by Marsh Murdock, 
2:244, another son of that horse. Still an- 
other son in the tab!e is George Dickson, 
sire of Puritan, 2:20. Of the 42 sires rep- 
resented in the new 2:20 table, two are 
sons of George Wilkes, 13 are grandsons 
and four are great-grandsons of that 
horse, a pretty fair showing for one fam- 
ily to make. ; 


If there were no other arguments, log- 
ical or humane, to advance against the 
prevalent practice of docking horses’ tails, 
the one fact that this fashion is suited 
neither in « ppearance por in convenience 
to American-built (or fashioned) vehicles 
would seem to offer a strong plea against 
the mutilation. In the runabout, buggy, 
etc., a strong-going animal throws mud, 
pebbles and dirt all over the occupants, 
easily gets his tail over the reins, which 
are more difficult to remove than the long- 
er appendage and makes a most unsight- 
ly spectacle. The long tail affords a nat- 
ural shield. Laws might well be passed 
everywhere compelling the use of fly-nets 
during certain months, and these inex- 
pensive comforts are due to promote the 
welfare of dumb dependents. 


Tuesday, July 29th, the Moberly, Mo., 
Fair opens. The speed programme will 
be the principal feature. Entries to all 
the harness classes close Thursday, July 
24th. There are over fifty head of trotters 
and pacers at the track receiving their 
final preparation, and more are coming in 
almost daily. There is promise of being 
a big meeting. Moberly is advantageous- 
ly situated for big meetings. Railroads 
come into the city from every direction. 
There are plenty of hotels to accommo- 
date the public. One of the fastest mile 
tracks in the state is to be found here. 
Thousands of trees that furnish abund- 
ant shade adorn the ground. In fact, the 
Fair Grounds is a beautiful park. The 
managers of the Fair have shown great 
pluck and enterprise in getting up this 
meeting and it will be seen next week 
whether the great public appreciate the 
efforts that have been been made to en- 
tertain them. That there will be some 
fine racing no one doubts. There are fast 
horses there. The prospects are fine, and 
with good weather there ought to be one 
of the largest and best meetings ever 
held in that great railroad city. From 
Moberly the horsemen will move on to 
Columbia, the following week, where an 
old-time Fair will be held. 


A well-known California trainer gives 
harness racing men something new to 
think about in a suggestion that selling 
races, a common feature on the running 
tracks, be adopted by the harness horse- 
men. He says: “There are very few 
of the large number of horses put in 
training every year that keep the prom- 
ise of their first trial. 
in stakes, but when the day of the race 
arrives they cannot trot fast enough to 
keep inside the distance flag. There are 
many more that are broken and worked 
because they arc well bred, that deve op 
2:25 or 2:30 speed, but never improve on 
that Bait. They have no business in the 
regular events, and paying entrance on 
them is folly, as they will be outclassed 
in every advertised race. They are slow 
trotters, it is true, but their owners 
would like to race them against horses 
that were of the same rank, and the 
races resulting would be worth seeing. 
Now, this selling race plan would bring 
the ordinary horses together, in my 
opinion. No owner would enter a horse 
in a 2:30 selling race that could trot in 
2:20 or better. It would be too risky. The 
man who owned a ready-sale $500 horse 
would not enter for the same reason, but 
there would be many who would enter 
and try their best to win to make a sale. 
Fifty per cent of the purse would be $300, 
and $300 added to this would make $600, a 
sum at which many an owner would will!- 
ingly part with his horse, while the $300 
selling price would be cheerfully paid by 
some one who wanted the animal. If a 
clause were added to the conditions mak- 
ing every horse in the race liable to be 
clamed at $300 plus the amount of money 
won by the horse in the race it would be 
a popular feature.” At first blush the 
average man interested in harness racing 
will not look on the Californian’s sugge- 
tion with favor, but the more it is studied 
the more practical it looks to be, says the 
“Horseman.” Possibly some of the men 
who are looking for novel features to in- 
corporate in harness meetings held under 
their management may conclude to give 
the selling race feature a trial another 
season. 


Followers of the circuit and trotting 
horsemen generally will miss Samp wil- 
son, who died recently in Lexington, and 
the news of his death will doubtless be 
in the nature of a surprise, as his illness 
was not a long one, says the “Stock 
Farm.” Samp Wilson was an exceedingly 
popular driver and as a man was liked by 
all. He had been identified with harness 
racing for over thirty years and had at 
various times in his life driven many not- 
ed horses. His father, James Wilson, 
known the world over as the owner of 
Blue Bull, gave him an early opportunity 
to drive in races, and the son proved to 
be an apt pupil. Samp Wilson was among 
the leading drivers of the country and 
his campaigns with Bumps, Split Si-k, 
Courier Journal, Larabie the Great and 
other noted horses were eminently suc- 
cessful. Wilson was an _ indefatigable 
worker and a driver of more than ordi- 
nary ability, and he was abolutely the 
most thoroughly good-natured man that 
could be found on the trotting turf. Sev- 
eral years ago he lost his only child, Ver- 
non, who was a remarkably bright fellow, 
and at the time of his death was known 
as a very clever jockey. Wilson never 
got cver the shock of his son’s death, and 
while, to all outward appearances he was 
as cheerful as ever, his intimate friends 
knew that he constantly brooded over the 
boy’s untimely taking off. During the 
past three years he has devoted most of 
his time to training colts and telling his 








that makes your 
horses glad: 








brother Dick how to drive, and at the 
time of his death he had quite an exten- 
sive stable at Lexington. His brother and 
his widow took him back to Rushville and 
buried him under the soil on which he 
payed as a boy. Greater trainers may 
have lived than Samp Wilson, greater 
drivers possibly, but he was honest, kind- 
ly and courteous and free from many of 
the vices that are found in some of his 
more noted contemporaries. 

A recent editorial in the Middlebury 
(Vt.) “Register” pays the following de- 
served tribute to the Morgan horse: ‘‘Pre- 
cisely as the trotter in general belongs to 
America, so is the Morgan horse in- 
digenous to and the peculiar institution 
of the state of Vermont. His ancestors 
came from many quarters, and his pro- 
geny have been scattered all over the 
land, and even to remote parts of the 
earth, but right here he wore his swad- 
dling clothes, and right here he has been 
developed into the type he is, It is the 
object of this brief article to point out 





| 
when we say that his is the only breed 


of trotters which has maintained its inui- 
viduality. The recognized great families, 
as shown by the performances of the 
present, and as agreed by all writers on 
such subjects, are the Hambletonian, the 
Mamorino, the Clay, the Star, the Biue 
Bull, the Royal George, the Hiatoga and 
the Morgan, the respective founders of 
which breeds were all foaled before ie 
middle of the last century. Time was 
when we heard it said of a horse, he is a 
Hambletonian, he is a Mambrino, he is a 
Clay, he is a Star, he is a Blue Bull, hé is 
a Royal George or he is a Hiatoga, but 
that time has passed. Crossing and re- 
crossing of blood have brought it about 
that none of these horses is cal'ed, dis- 
tinctively, after the founder of his tribe; 
but Morgan horses are still called Mor- 
gan all the world over, although Justin 





Morgan was foaled more than half a cen- 
tury earlier than either of the heads of | 
the other families. ‘There must be a rea- 
son why this one name has been so es- | 
pecially preserved through all these gen- | 
erations, and it is found in the compara- 
tive preservation of the type. The de- 
scendants of Justin Morgan were great 
progenitors, as a rule, and were scattered 
all over the state. It was soon found that 
their get was peculiarly adapted to this 
climate and this hilly country. Always 
willing, sturdy, as cheerful up nill as 
down, with plenty of speed for the road, 
and handsome withal, they fil’ed the bill, 
For many years, while residents of other 
States were chasing up various strains 
of biood to get driving horses to suit 
them, Vermonters remained content with 
what they had. It was a case of seek no 
further. Hence Morgan horses have been 
outcrossed far less than other strains, 
hence they have maintained their individ- 
uality, and hence their distinctive name 
still attaches to them, and ever will, The 
trotting horse is the peculiar institution 
of America, and we are proud of it, but 
the Morgan horse is the peculiar institu- 
tion of Vermont, and we are prouder of 
that, because the fact is so much closer 
to us. He is our own.” 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. * 





The M. and M. has been trotted and the 
b'ind horse is the winner. I know anoth- 
er blind horse that in good hands cou'd 
be prepared and stand a good show of 
wir.ning in 1903. The horse is by Norwood, 
son of Nutwood, and be.ongs to Frank 
P. Kitchen of Clinton, Mo. It seemed al- 
most impossible to throw this fellow off 
his stride before he went blind. He has 
ncw been blind long enough to have confi- 
dence in and depend on his driver. I 
wculd like to see him an M. and M. win- 
ner. Hallie Hardin gets second money 


They are entered |out of this, the first great fixed event of 


the season for 2:24 trotters. Haliie Har- 
din is calling attention to Missouri every 
day. Next winter, if given a chance, she 
will win winter oats in the show ring, 
and it will take a good one to make her 
go hungry. 

Shaddow Chimes is the first victim for 
the 2:05 class driven into his class by the 
little black rascal, Riey B., 2:06%. Is it 
strange that at Detroit he loses his first 
race of the season, the only time so far 
that he would have been obliged to beat 
2:07 to win. Fanny Dillard stood 2-3 to 
Riley B.’s 5-2. At Windsor he won over 
her in hollow sty‘e, 2:08% being the best 
heat. The gray mare in Ervin’s string, 
owned at Kansas City, Kan., sired by 
Aleryone, son of the Michigan gray Alcr- 
yon, son of Alcyone, stepped to a record 
of 2:12, and don’t seem to be all out yet. 
This inbred Alcyone seems to look like @ 
1908 ‘‘Free for aller.” 

They say the most promising four-year- 
old pacer on the Pacific coast is out of 
Smut, by Prompter, son of B.ue Bull, and 
dam of Brilliantine, 2:17%4. The sons of 
Blue Bull are showing up as sires of 
dams, even though they run into -..¢@ 
woods too soon to appear as good sires of 
performers. When you speak of Blue 
Bull you naturally associate with the 
name of the owner, James Wilson, who 
would without him have been a Rush 
county breeder of jacks and jennets. 
When we speak of Hambletonian we do 
not think of his breeder, but of the young 
man who worked out the price of the co-t 
and his dam, and whose name has be- 
come famous by reason of his ownership 
of Hambletonian, Wm. M. Rysdyk, of 
Orange County, N. Y. When we hear the 
name of Onward we naturally associate 
with it the name of Col. R. P. Pepper. 
“Bill Simmons’ pony” is what Ken- 
tuckians called poss'bly the greatest race 
horse son of Hambletonian, and it makes 
no difference to a horseman which title 
ou use. Bill Simmons’ pony is as weil 
as George Wilkes, one of the most suc- 
cessful sons of Hambletonian. 

Some writers are forever harping on 
Mambrino Patchen. If Dr. Herr had been 
possessed of such a horse as Woodford 
Mambrino, he would have left us a fam- 
ily rivaling not only some of the sons of 
Hambletonian, but most of them. As it 
is, it is simply Mambrino Patchen and 
Dr. Herr. 

When attention is cal ed to Charles Caf- 
frey, the best son of the best daughter 
of Alexander’s Abdallah, we natura ly 
think of Col. Ed Pyle. 

Jim Wilson had faith in Blue Bull. H's 
sons and daughters were weighted and 
raced, until he Jed all sires in the number 
of his 2:30 trotters. 

General William T. Withers is the name 
that will always be associated with the 
name of Almont, yet it is possible he was 
no less successful with Happy Medium 
and Aberdeen. 

The General was a great believer in 
special brood mare sires, and when he 
came north and bought Ethan A’len 473, 
he came to buy Bayard, son of Pilot, Jr. 
The difference in purchase price he al- 
lowed to influence his decision, and con- 
trary to his usual custom, he held the 
bag himself. At the close of the season 
of 1892 Ethan Allen 473 had three trotters 
to the credit of his daughters, and Bay- 
ard six trotters and three pacers. At the 
close of 1991 Ethan Alen’s daughters 
have six trotters and two pacers, and 
Bayard’s 24 trotters and eight pacers. 
Ethan Allen was a brother to Daniel 
Lambert and was fashionab'e. Bayard 
was just a son of Pilot, Jr. As sires 
Ethan Allen has seven trotters. Bayard 
has nine trotters and six pacers. Ethan 
Allen has four sons that are sires. Bay- 
ard has thirteen at close of 1901. 

General Withers was, as I said, suc- 
cessful with Almont, Happy Medium and 
Aberdeen. He claimed that each in turn 
would probably have sons more é 
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years that General Withers was right 
when he said it was @asier to breed a 
performer than to breed a sire. Speed 


may come from speed, but speed does not 
always beget speed. 

I wou'd very much rather trust for 
a sire a colt from a dam that had pror 
duced speed than from the best-bred ones 


that had not produced speed. Col. Ed, 
Pyle pioted Charles Caffrey 1043 to a 
front place among western sires. For 
severa. years he has been promising a 


rich harvest of speed from Conrad, broth- 
er to Anteros, Antero, Antevolo and J. C, 
Simpson, all great sires. He is not ls 
years of age; has sired one trotter out 
of a Nutwood mare. No son is a sire 
and no daughter a producer. Col. Py'e 
promises, in the spring and in the fall, his 
Conrad pupils to appear at the combina- 
tion sales. They have tried and 
found wanting. People wili soon begin 
to look upon Conrad as a failure, if things 
do not change. There comes a time when 
promises will not go for much, unless 
some of them are honored. A horse at 
16, with the opportunities that the colts 
of Electioneer and Columbine have and 
has direct and collatera:ly only one to 
show, is, to say the least, very far from 
being a great success, D. F. Jordan of 
Sheldon, Mo., tried to convince me that 
there was no such Nutwood b'ood to be 
found as he had in Rex Edgewood 
32137, with Nutgregor, one of the best- 
bred horses recorded in the American 
trotting register in a neighboring town. 
Disgruntled by my not accepting his 
views of it, he writes Spirit of the West 
as follows: 

“Questions and Answers.—Spirit of the 
West: Can you tell me if Fortune Hunter, 
9905, cou.d be registered to-day as a stand- 
ard-bred horse, had he not been registered 
prior to the late rule of Novy. 1, 1898? Could 
Dandy P., by Fortune Hunter, 9905, dam 
by Panic, 520, second dam not traced, be 
registered to-day, and if so under what 
rule? Which is the most fashionab'y bred 
on the dam’s side—Fortune Found, 30446, 
dam F'ora P., by Ohio Boy, 4289, second 
dam by Panic, 520, third dam untraced, 
or Rex Edgewood, 32137, dam Christobel, 
by Conrad, 5381, second dam Dean Roosa, 
by Motor, 7411, third dam Daisy Dean, by 
BPbony, 1183, fourth dam Mary Newman, 
by Addison, Jr., 48727 Clement says that 
Motor, 7411, is by Bashaw, 50, Is that so? 

D. F. J. 

Ans.—(1) Yes. (2) Yes, if dam is stand- 
ard, under Rule 1. (3) Rex Edgewood has 
more performers in his pedigree to his 
credit than Fortune Found. (4) Motor, 
7411, was by Onward, 1411, according to 
the Register. 

I noticed my error as to Motor, but it 
Was so palpable I did not think best 
to correct it. It may be the fault of the 
devil, or I may have been as absent- 
minded as the man who ate his meal 
check and called for another sandwich 
not so dry as the first. Rex Edgewood 
was sired by a horse that never sired a 
performer out of a mare whose sire never 
sired a producing son or daughter. If 
there is a producing dam close up in Rex 
Edgewood's pedigree, I failed to discover 
it. Fortune Found is a brother to Sandy 
P., 2:08%. This same man Jordan has 
Star of Saline, a horse that has ten good 
reasons for making a sire where Rex 
Edgewood has one, and I think he is 
standing him at §7 to insure, competing 
with cross road horses used to get mule 
mares from. The public seldom set a 
higher estimate on a stallion and his get 
than does the man who handles him. 

Fortune Hunter is ten times better bred 
than his half brother, A.lerton, the best 
advertised horse in the country and was 
standard under the highest rule of breed- 
ing when he was foaled, In the change 
of Nov. Ist, 1898, what had been rule 6 was 
made rule 1. Fortune Hunter is stand- 
ard under rule 1 for trotters, and is the 
sire of a 2:10 pacer from a mare that 
shows no pacing action, just simply a 
good old Morgan roadstéf mare. I have 
driven her and I like her, Panic, Ohio 
Boy and Star of the West are old-fash- 
ioned Morgans, but I like them, fashion 
or no fashion. I do not like the failures 
of any family. 


been 


WHAT AILED THE MARE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: In answer to 
& question of 8. H. Linton of Des Moines, 
Iowa, published in RURAL WORLD of 
July 9th, ‘“‘What ailed the mare?’ would 
Say that from description given the case 
was a common one of indigestion which, 
had it been properly treated, could have 
been cured. Indigestion is induced by a 
cessation of the peristalsis of the bowels; 
in other words, a stoppage of the rolling, 
churning or vermicu!ar motion peculiar to 
the digestive apparatus of the horse. If 
from any cause the stomach ceases this 
motion the food contained in it soon fer- 
ments, for the stomach heat is over 100 
Fahr. The gas evolved from this fer- 
menting mass passes rapidly along the 
intestinal tract to the coecum, where it 
is retained by the permanent closing of 
the fleo-coecal valve, and the greater the 
volume of gas present, the tighter t.s 
valve closes. 

This condition is brought about in dif- 
ferent ways. In the present instance tne 
chopped or ground feed may have been 
the first cause; so often the horse bolts 
his food when given in this form, and, as 





ful than themselves. Almont has two 
such, Aberdeen none, and Happy Medium 
one. 

The General contended that the other 
fellow must find out what ones were sires 
and which were failures. In the .ight of 
to-day he might better have paid the 
price asked for Bayard, %,000, than to 





one fact in which the Morgan horse is 
distinctive to this day, and we do not err 


a q , it is not thoroughly tritu- 
rated with a sufficient quantity of saliva 
to convert the starch in the grains into 
glucose or fat forming material. A horse 
will digest corn much better when fed in 
the ear, as it requires more mastication, 
by which a greater amount of saliva is 
taken in with the slower process. This 





have taken Ethan Allen 473 as a gift. 
It has been a conviction of mine for 


being the case, the food enters the stom- 
ach in the proper condition, to be well and 
easily digested. The saliva being an al- 


kali, the gastric secretions of the stomach 
are acid and the secretions of the intes- 
tines a'kaline, each has its own action to 
perform on the foods taken into the stom- 
ach. If there is not enough saliva to con- 
vert all the starch in the food eaten into 
glucose, the stomach rebels because an 
acid secretion alone cannot convert it in- 
to glucose. 

During digestion there is an influx of 
blood into the stomach to assist that or- 
gan in pouring out its gastric juice; if 
now a horse that has been lightly worked 
is put to a much harder work before the 
food has left the stomach, the blood is 
drawn away from it, and the effect is to 
paralyze the functions of the stomach. No 
horse should be put to work under one 
hour after eating, and always watering 
before feeding, for this reason, if the 
stomach contains food when the horse is 
watered, it will be washed out into the 
intestines before it has been sufficiently 
digested, and as it cannot be digested in 
this region there is another rebellion and 
you have colic. The water drank by a 
horse is stored up in the coecum, a re- 
ceptacle that holds seven and a half ga'- 
lons; in man this is rudimentary, and is 
known as the appendix. When it becomes 
inflamed the doctor calls it appendicitis; 
in the horse it is colic, which trouble is a 
distinction without much difference from 
indigestion. 

As you tell just what and iow much of 
each remedy you gave, we presume you 
invite criticism. First, the soda you gave 
neutralized the sour milk only; all the 
quantity of soda you gave would not con- 
vert the sour fermented mass in the 
stomach into its normal condition: besiues 
it was then too late to stop fermentation. 
Laudanum, ether or chloroform should 
never be given in colics, for instead of as- 
sisting peristaltic action narcotics tend to 
deaden it. Something to stimulate must 
be given instead, such as bella donna, nox 
vomica, cayenne pepper, ete. Injecting 
water to unlock bowels is useless, the dis- 
tance from the anus to the 
valve being over twenty feet. 


As it is the fermenting gas that kills 
in these cases the proper treatment indi- 
cated is the trocar plunged into the right 
flank, this gives immediate relie y al- 
lowing the gas to escape into the atmos- 
phere; after this a pint of raw ‘inseed oil 
is to be given with one ounce of tincture 
of bella donna added, In two hours the oil 
is to be repeated, but without the be’la 
donna. Every twelve hours after this | 
give one pint of raw linseed oil, until the 
bowels act freely and you can see the 
oil in the feces. It is not infrequent to 
have a horse take as much as four gal- 
lons before it was found safe to stop. 
Strange to say, there was no purging, 
just a looseness. The dil is intend« d to 
shield the mucus membranes of the stom- 
ach and intestines against inflammat'on 
and to thin the feces. The bella donna is 
to stimulate a better blood supply to the 
alimentary canal, 

It is understood that this treatment is 
only for a case of indigestion, and not for 
all the different kinds of colics the horse 
is heir to. T. E. WHITE, D. V. 8. 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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BREEDING IN AND IN, 





Advices from Lexington, Ky., under the 
date of June 25, state that “Clem Beachy 
to-day drove a two-year-old filly the most 
sensational mile ever trotted by a two- 
year-old over the Kentucky Trotting 
Breeders’ Association track, the time of 
the year considered. An evenly rated 
mile was trotted in 2:224%, the last quar- 
ter in 35 seconds.” 

This filly was sold at one of the pub ic 
sales at Lexington last spring for $160, 
says the “Horse Breeder.’’ Her sire is 
King Red (2:204%), by Red Wilkes, and 
her dam was by Simmons (2:28), An 
analysis of the blood lines of this fast 
filly will show that she is quite closely 
inbred both to George Wilkes (2:22) and 
Mambrino Patchen. Her sire, King Red, 
and her dam, Daisy Simmons, were both 
got by sons of George Wilkes. The dam 
of her sire, King Red (2:20%4), was by 
Mambrino King, one of the most highly 
bred sons of Mambrino Patchen, and by 
far the most successful son of that horse 
as a sire of extreme speed. Simmons, 
that got this fast filly’s dam, was out of 
a daughter of Mambrino Patchen. 

There has been considerable prejudice 
among some practical breeders against 
the practice of mating mares with stal- 
lions that were more or less remotely re- 
lated to them, and particularly if as 
closely related as are the sire and dam of 
this wonderful filly. No doubt there have 
been cases of injudicious inbreeding where 
harm has resulted, but a careful study 
of the history of the most noted trot- 
ters, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent, ever produced in this country will 
show that many of them were either in- 
bred or were from ancestors that were 
quite closely inbred to successful speed- 
producing strains. Every one familiar 
with the early history of the English turf 
and the blood lines of the most famous 
race winners and race-winning§ sires 
among the early thoroughbreds knows 
that in many cases they were quite close- 
ly inbred, and in some instances, like Fiy- 
ing Childers, they were from ancestors 
of incestuous breeding. 

Leaving out the thoroughbreds and 
coming down to the most distinguished 
of the old-time American trotters, we find 
that the one most prominent among them 
all, of his day, was Topgallant. The re- 
nowned old-time reinsman, Hiram Woed- 
ruff, says of this horse, “he was in some 
respects the most extraordinary trotter 
that ever came under my observation. 

. ». He was a dark bay, 15.3 hands 
high, plain and raw boned, but with rath- 
er a fine head and neck and an eye ex- 
pressive of much courage. He was spav- 
ined in both hocks (but was not lame), 
and his tail was very slim at the roots. 
His spirit was very high, and yet he was 
so reliable that he would hardly ever 
break, and his bottom was of the tough- 
est and finest quality.” Topgallant was 
not trained until he was fourteen years 
old, and was twenty-two years old when 
he won the best race of his life, a four- 
mile heat race to sadd’e. He also trotted 
some remarkable miles to sadd'e when 
twenty-four years old, as every one 
familiar with Hiram Woodruff'’s ‘Trot- 
ting Horses of America’ will remember. 

It was generally believed when the 
above-named work was written, that Top- 
gallant was a son of imported Messen- 
ger. This, however, was a mistake. His 
sire was Coriander, a son of imported 
Messenger, and his dam was by Bishop's 
Hambletonian, the thoroughbred son of 
imported Messenger, that got the second 
dam of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, making 
Topgallant quite closely inbred to import- 
ed Messenger. 

Another of the old-time trotters that 
gained great distinction and stood high 
among the best of his day was Whale- 
bone, described as a remarkably hand- 
some, bloodlike horse, sixteen hands and 
three inches high. Whalebone was got 
by Bishop’s Hambletonian, the son of 
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MOBERLY, MO., RACES. 
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Best Mile Track and Finest Grounds in Misssouri. Good Stalls and Plenty cf Water and Grass 
SPEED PROGRAM, 
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a= “4 Dash - 100 00 1-Mile Novelty 
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imported Messenger, mentioned above, 
and his dam was by Coffin’s Messenger, 
another son of imported Messenger, mak- 
ing Whalebone as closely inbred to Mes- 
senger as was Topgallant. 

Dutchman was another of the famous 
cid-time trotters and the fastest of his 
day. His three-mile record to saddle, 
7:32%, made in 1839, has never been beat- 
en. His four-mile record to saddle, made 
in 1836, in 10:15, and has never yet been 
equalled. Dutchman was also inbred to 
imported Messenger. His sire, Tippoo 
Saib, Jr., was by Murphy's Engineer, and 
he by Grey Mambrino, a son of imported 
Messenger. The dam of Dutchman was 
by Black's Messenger, a son of imported 
Messenger. 

Lady Suffolk (2:29% to harness and 2:20% 
to saddle) was the first trotter to take a 
harness record better than 2:30. She was 
raced from 1838 to 1852, at all distances, 
from one mile to four miles, and won in 
all eighty-two races. Lady Suffolk was 
also inbred to Messenger. Her sire, Engi- 
neer 2d, was by Engineer, son of Messen- 
ger, and her dam was by Don Quixote, 
another son of imported Messenger. 
The greatest long-distance trotting rec- 
ord ever made in this country was one 
hundred miles in 8 hours, 55 minutes and 
58 seconds. The horse that accomplished 
this feat was Conqueror, and he was 
closely inbred to imported Bellfounder. 
Conqueror was got by Latourette’s Bell- 
founder, a son of imported Bellfounder, 
and his dam was Lady McClain, a daugh- 
ter of imported Bellfounder. 

Goldsmith Maid, that held the world's 
champ’‘on trotting record, 2:14, for several 
years, and won 332 heats in 2:30 or better, 
a far greater number than has ever been, 
or is ever likely to be, won by any other 
trotter, is also an example of inbreeding. 
Her sire, Alexander's Abdallah, was by 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, a son of 0 d Ab- 
dallah, and the dam of Goldsmith Maid 
was also by old Abdallah. Nancy Hanks 
(2:04) was got by Happy Medium, a son 
of Rysdyk's Hambletonian, and her dam 
was got by Dictator, another son of Rys- 
dyk’s Hamb'etonian. Audubon Boy (4) 
(2:06), the fastest four-year-old out last 
Seaton, and also one of the _ greatest 
money winners, is an inbred Wilkes. His 
sire, J. J. Audubon, was by Alcyone (2:27), 
a sor. of George Wilkes (2:22), and his 
dam, Flaxy, was by Bourbon Wilkes, an- 
other son of George Wilkes. 

+ Royal R. Sheldon (2:04%) is by Constan- 
tine (2:124%), a son of Wikes Boy (2:24%), 
by George Wilkes, and his dam, too, is 
Flaxy, by Bourbon Wilkes. Constantine, 
by the way, is very strongly inbred to 
Membrino Patchen, tracing five times to 
that 1cnowned son of Mambrino Chief. 
The above cie only a few of the in- 
stances brought to mind by an examina- 
tion of the blood lines of Clem* Beachy’s 
fast Kentucky filly. 

The incomparable trotting sire, Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian, was very strongly 
inbred to imported Messenger. His sire, 
Abdallah, was by Mambrino, a running- 
bred son of Messenger. His dam, the 
Charles Kent Mare, was by imported 
Bellfounder. His second dam, One Eye, 
was by Bishop’s Hambletonian, another 
running-bred son of imported Messenger, 
and his third dam, Silvertail, was a 
daughter of imported Messenger. The 
Bellfounder strain seems to have nicked 
well with that of Messenger. The dam of 
the noted one-hundred-mile trotter, Con- 
queror, and also the dam of Conqueror’s 
sire, were both inbred to the Messenger 
strain. Imported Messenger and import- 
ed Bellfounder both originated from the 
same source, viz., Blaze, a son of the re- 
nowned Flying Childers. Messenger 
traces directly to Blaze through his sire, 
and Bellfounder to him through both sire 
ad dam. 

Of course where any animal has been 
afflicted with any form of unsoundness, 
like spavins or ringbones, or from some 
defect of temper, that has been inherited 
from some ancestor, it would be injudi- 
cious to inbreed the offspring from such 
an animal. So, too, there fis a Hability of 
carrying the practice of inbreeding too 
far when there are no hereditary defects 
to geard against. When carried too far 
either lack of size, bad temper or steril- 
ity is liable to resu't. Twice in and once 
out is the rule that has been practiced by 
nuiny successful English breeders of fast 
race horses, and is probably as close as 
can be safely practiced among trotting- 
horse breeders. 





DRIVING AND ROADSTER HORSES. 





A writer in the “Breeders’ Gazette” 
very nicely draws the distinction between 
driving horses and roadsters, as these 
distinctions are now understood. Accord- 
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Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 

To close out last edition this book 
is offered at $1.00. Send orders to au- 
hor at No. 8 Exchange Place, Room 
8, Boston, Mass. 





ing to his view a driving horse has ony 
a fair amount of speed, while the roadster 
has a great deal. The latter can pull a 
four-wheel pneumatic wagon along at a 
pace of 2:12, and in some instances at 
2:10. The driving horse is usually a much 
cheaper animal than the other. ade 
should be able to go about ten miles an 
hour and possiby a little better for a 
short distance. The most favored height 
for this class of horses is set down as 15.3 
hands, The weights run from 900 to 1,150 
pounds, the favored weight being 1,050, or 
a little more than that. The price of the 
drivers, it is said, seldom reaches $20. It 
is thus very evident that there will be but 
little gained by breeding and raising this 
class of horses in the hope of selling them 
on the Chicago market, or even at other 
important centers. It does not follow, 
however, that driving horses shou'd not 
be grown in these northwestern states. 
They are needed in considerable numbers 
in our own large cities, and those who 
are fond of growing such animals can 
doubtless make a fair profit on the work, 
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IMAGINATION IN ANIMALS. 


Every owner of a dog is familiar with 
the dog's dreaming habit. Horses, too, 
imagine things and dream a great deal. 
They have that more delicate and more 
sensitive temperament which develops 
jthe imagination, and the faculty for 
|dreaming. But the mu'e never imagines 
anything. He never dreams. He believes 
jsimply in what he can see, feel, smell, 
jhear and taste. When the possibility of 
j these senses is exhausted he is at the 
end of his row, as far as his mind goes. 
He rarely shows nervousness, and even 
at trying moments, at critical times, he 
simply deals with the situation with 
stoical indifference, making no effort to 
go beyond the range of the five senses. 
This fact has made him a safe member. 
For instance, men who are in the habit 
of riding through dangerous parts of the 
country, through mountainous regions 
where there is almost constant danger of 
falling over a precipice, would rather be 
astride a species of the mule tribe. He is 
safe-footed in the first place, and makes 
no guesses, You simply cannot force him 
into a place where he will lose his bal- 
ance, and possibly his ‘ife and the life of 
h's rider. He is not going to shy around 
things like a horse will. It is not a mat- 
ter of courage with him. He is not gamer 
than the horse. But he is simply safer 
because he does not imagine vain things. 





SOME THOUGHTS ON WORKING 
HORSES. 
The valuable service rendered by the 


ordinary farm work horse is not univer- 
sally appreciated to the extent it should 
be, says “The Farmer."’ The labors per- 
formed by the horse in a submissive and 
faithful manner are too often required 
and received by his master without those 
grateful and necessary attentions such as 
are certainly due. In consideration of 
the large amount of work so economical- 
ly performed on our farms by the horse 
the proper foods, care and management 
should be consideration of great jmport- 
ance. The horse suffers oftimes from im- 
proper handling, due in many cases to 
the ignorance of cheap unskilled labor 
when left entirely to the mercy of such. 
The characteristics of horses of the same 
type are greatly alike except In some ex- 
ceptional cases, and it is generally these 
which suffer most frqm improper ~hand- 
ling, food and feeding. Im the hand ing, 
firmness, gentleness and patience will ac- 
complish the desired results more speed- 
ily and effectually than force and abuse. 
The foods ,and feeding will, of course, 
vary greatly with the season and the 
work to be performed. During the winter 
idle horses can be wintered very cheap y 
by the use of coarse food, such as straw 
if carrots or a little grain or both are fed 
daily. Confinement in open yards during 
the day with shelter at night are ideal 
conditions. When the work season opens 
in the spring the horse should neither be 
put on full rations nor full work sudden- 
ly. 





If the mare does not furnish sufficient 
milk for the colt, milk from a fresh cow 
diluted with one-fourth water may be 
given to the foal with safety, and a quart 
or more per day, as the case requires, 
should be given. If the mare secretes 
more milk than the colt can consume it 
should be drawn from the udder and the 
feed reduced proportionately to decrease 
the flow. After six weeks or two months 
the mare may be put to work, but over- 
heating is to be carefully avoided, as this 
injures the milk and is harmful to the 
colt. 
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Written for the RURAL 

One of the few things the 
an envies her city cousin is her 
floors kept 


wom- 
hardwood 
in order 
found in 
I farm houses are 
dimeult to keep clean when there is no 
carpet or oil cloth used. They 
easi'y marred and chip off; there 
to be a new house or a kitchen added, 
the flooring be the hard 
which, it stained and varnished, 
greatly reduce the labor of mother 
the girls in taking care of the 

If all the floors the hard pine, the 
bedroom floors may stained and var- 
nished. In summer, if a few rugs are 
laid on the floor, by the of the bed 
and before the stand or wherever seems 
best, the room will and the 
hot, dusty retired, to be 
used in cold weather 

For the kitchen nothing 
tory an oiled floor, and 
is small. If grease is spilled, 
grease, so to speak, and there 
hour spent in trying to remove it. I have 
used an oiled kitchen floor for three years, 
and satisfactory has it proven that 
carpet cloth will never again be 
found on my kitchen floor. If it is too 
cold to be used without a covering in 
winter, strips of home-made carpet can 
be used, or, better still, rugs woven of 
eotton goods which are easily washed 
when they get soiled. These rugs can 
be laid where you stand or sit to do your 
work. A good sized one may be woven 
for the table, a few strips of rag car- 
pet can be sewed together and used un- 
der the table 
Now, many 
soft pine 


so easily 


which 


they 
pine 
majority 


are 
floors 
of 
are also 
so lf Is 
let 
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floors. 
are 


be 
side 
cool 


seem 
carpet may be 
is so satisfac- 
the 
it falls on 


as 


so 


or oil 


or 


will say, I the 
floors. We'l, for two weeks just 
such floors have had to be made ready 
for use, and have been for a small ex- 
The floors where rugs will be used 

stained with permanganate of pot- 
which was secured from our village 
druggist. I dissolved a drachm of the 
permanganate of potash in a quart of 
water. To expedite the work a broad, flat 
paint brush was used to apply this stain 
The effect was a soft tan co'or which 
the varnish darkens. When thoroughly 
dry apply the boiled linseed oil with the 
same brush. This is all that is needed 
if the floor on your kitchen. af in 
bed rooms any room where either 
small or large rugs are to be used, a 
good coat of varnish will give a very 
handsome effect. I have found on the 
soft p'ne that the varnish gives the best 
results when put on after the oil has 
well dried in. The hardwood will not need 
this coat of oil, but I do not get a satis- 
factory finish on soft pine without the 
oil. There are many stains all prepared 
and sold ready for use. But experience 
teaches me not to have too dark a stain, 
as dust shows so plainly. 
Don't paint your floors. 

look dingy in time and will wash off in 
places or be scuffed off where much 
walking is done. The stain goes in the 
grain of the and a little oil or 
varnish, once a year, will keep the floors 
in good cond'tion. 
MRS. 
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CHEAP CUTS OF oF BE EF. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 

Since the prevailing price of beef has 
been so high we have learned to use the 
cheaper cuts in our family, and, think- 
ing it may prove helpful to some house- 
keeper, I will tell the readers of the 
Home Circle how they are prepared in 
our home. 

The chuck piece lying next to the rib 
makes an excellent oven roast (almost 
equal to the rib) and is sold for two to 
three cents less a pound than the rib- 
roast. The chuck cut, lying next to the 
neck, makes a good piece to boil, and 
may be made appetizing in a variety of 
ways. If the meat comes in a solid piece 
and a pot-roast desired, it can be 
cooked in the following way: 

POT-ROAST—Put a tablespoonful of 
lard in an iron pot, and when it is siz- 
zling hot put in the meat, which has 
been carefully washed and scraped; let it 
brown delicately on all sides and then add 
boiling water enough to cover the meat 
while cooking the first hour. Do not sea- 
son immediately as salt draws out the 
juices, which should be left in the meat; 
after it has boiled gently an hour, sea- 
san, turn frequently and add enough wa- 
ter to keep from burning and at the last 
let it boil down and keep turning the 
roast constantly until it is browned a!l 
over. Great care must be taken not to let 
it burn as the gravy is easily spo‘led in 
flavor. To make the brown gravy, which 
is always served with pot roast, add 
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STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, \s 
Lucas County. 


Frank J. Cheney makes a that he ts 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the 
City of Toledo, County and State afore- 
said, and that said firm will pay the sum 
of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot 
be cured by the use of Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A.D. 1886. 

(Seal) A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system. Send for 
testimon‘als, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


boiling water to the gravy in the pot 
and thicken with flour stirred until 
smooth in cold water. An eight-pound 
roast requires three or four hours’ cook- 
ing. One secret of making a good pot 
jroast is to let it boil steadily and slowly 
}until tender 

| PRESSED MEAT-—If the beef comes in 
scrawly pieces, it is very nice ior 
pressed meat and these hot days makes a 
welcome change at dinner or tea. A piece 
|that tough or gristly or undesirabie 
| prepared in any other way, makes good 
| pressed meat Put the meat on in boiling 
borne and cook until ready to fal! to 


| loose 


is 


pie« season after it has cooked an hour 
bo'l until there is only a cup full 
xf lquor. Arrange meat in granite 
or other suitable dish. Skim grease 
liquor and pour over; turn a p’ate 
and put a weight on it. When 

| thoroughly cold, cut in thin slices and 
| garnished with parsley it is a choice dish, 
BAKED HASH-—In order to use up bits 

that left, the housekeeper 
serve hash occasionally and 
she need apolo- 
In 


es; 
lor so: 
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jo a 
pbasin 

}off the 

over all 


jof meat are 
needs 
with care 
its 


the 


never 
presence the 
meat discard all the grist- 
using enough of the 
chop fine and add chopped 

If you have gravy almost 
of potatoes can be 
various left-overs can be 
a bit of omelet or a fried 
not enough potatoes 
will help out. Mix 
season to taste, adding 
sufficient wetting. 
generous with 
aceasiona‘iy a little 

improve it. Put this in a 
bake dish and cover with bread crumbs; 
bake until nicely browned and ycu will 
}find it improvement over hash 
| warmed up in a skillet or frying-pan. If 
lthe flavor of onion is liked, grate in a 
jlittle while mix’ng. Sometimes there 
jmeat for hash and have no cooked 
| potatoes These can be quickly prepared 
las follows. Peel three or four raw po- 
and chop fine; cook on top of the 
jstove in an iron skillet in salted water, 
to which has been added a lump of but- 
iter size of a hickory nut. This seasons 
|them nicely and keeps them from 
‘burning. After they begin to bo'l, push 
|them back on the stove, where they will 
cook quiet!y, and they will not burn, Add | 
this to the chopped meat and proceed as 

above receipt. 

CROQL ETTES—Croquettes are a nice 
lchange and if meat is scarce, almost an 
lequal quantity of boiled rice can be used 
with the meat. Make a thick white 
sauce from a pint of milk, thickened 
with two tablespoons flour stirred in one 
tablespoon melted butter; beat the butter 
and flour, being careful not to brown it; 
stir it in the hot milk and cook until 
quite thick, and enough should be used,to 
thoroughly moisten the meat. Season 
with salt, pepper, dash of nutmeg, a 
little grated onion; spread on a platter 
to cool. When cool, form into croquettes, 
roll in bread crumbs, roll in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs again and fry in deep 
fat. 

Bread crumbs are almost indispensable 
for many things. We put all our scraps of 
bread, such as will not do for toast, on a 
pan and thoroughly dry in the oven. Put 
these dried pieces on the bread board and 
roll until fine. In a Mason jar they will 
keep for weeks. They are very nice to 
use for breaded chops and are superior to 
cracker crumbs for ordinary uses. I 
pride myself on wasting nothing and in- 
sist upon always having food tastefully 
served. The American housewife can 
learn much from her French sister in 
utilizing left-over food. Many people dis. 
dain ‘‘warmed-over food,"’ and when it is 
prepared the expression would indi- 
cate, it is not tempting” but brains mixed 
in gives a result that is at once satisfy- 
ing to the palate and the pocketbook. 

MRS. RACHEL ARMSTRONG. 
Louis County, Mo. 
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St. 
DIET. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: To how many 
of your readers is the question of food 
such it was to the simple-hearted 
Pete Hall Caine’s ‘*Manxman.” 
“Atein but fillin’ a sack,” says Pete 
and it is to the sack-fillin’ process that 
many human fleshly ills are due. The in- 
junction, ‘‘Take no thought what ye sha!l 
eat or wherewithal ye shall be clothed,” 
never meant that we were to ignore the 
question of diet and eat any old thing 
that came to notice in any old sort of 
way. It meant the futility of worrying 
over things and that if we behave our- 
selves and.live right, the matter of daily 
bread will be simplified. 

I do not want any of the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD to become food cranks. 
If you take too much thought of what ye 
shall eat you may become a gourmand 
or a dyspeptic. I have notion that a 
pretty good philosophy so far as eating 
goes, is what might be termed a “rat’onal 
epicureanism."’ Take out of the current 
notion of epicureanism the element 


as 
in 


is 
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of 


is left is but 
to enjoy life. 


Shall we eat 


a natural human desire 
simply to live 
eat? Neither. Eat to live clean and 
healthy lives and there will always re- 
main the proper enjoyment of the pleas- 
ures of life among which is the comfort 
of having set before you appetizing and 
wholesome food. Hunger is a universal 
primitive instinct. As the law of the 
universe is change and as organic change 
only takes place by the consumption of 
food, it seems to have been heaven's sec- 
ond law to hustle for something to eat. 
Most of our lives are spent in this pro- 
cess, civilized as we think ourselves. A 
cow spends all of her time and thought 
(at least she ruminates) on the search for 
food. If we did not need to eat, what 
would become of the farmers. Why, 
every one of the 30,000,000 American farm- 
ers are working to feed the world. 

When you get to thinking about it, it 
seems to be the most urgent thing in life. 
Let us at least take a little thought of 
how we shall eat, and without laying 
down a regimen for daily use I only wish 
to emphasize some general principles for 
daily guidance. In the first place, it is 
not so important what you eat as how it 
is prepared, and I do hope that the good 
sisters who make this page so entertain- 
ing, will take up this phase of the ques- 
tion for discussion. I have seen the 
commonest things made delicious and 
palatable by the dainty, appetizing man- 
ner with which they were prepared, and 
we have all seen the reverse, alas! Plain 
living and high thinking is my_ advice. 
Eat enough but do not gormandize. Be 
cheerful and avoid unpleasant. topics at 
the table. Eat slowly and masticate 
well. Remember that all stanchy foods 
are worse than valueless if they are not 
thoroughly incorporated with the saliva 
in the mouth. Be a vegetarian if you 
want to. It wont hurt you if you don’t 
take it too seriously. I always thought 
man was omnivorous by nature. Be reg- 
ular and whether you eat two, three or 


or live to 





five meals a day, don’t be in a hurry about 
it. Be thankful, if you are a farmer, 
that you are not a millionaire dyspeptic 
mourning over a lost appetite, nor a 
ragged, hungry street waif, eyeing wth 
wolfish eyes the bounty spread before tne 
rich, but rather one of that blessed and 
happy class for whom the festival of 
thanksgiving was specially ordained, who 
say with Bobby Burns: 
“Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some could eat wha want it, 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit.” 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 
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CHAT. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It is but an 
j hour past midnight. I could not sleep, 
land sought my pen in order to work off 





lany restlessness. 
A letter came to me 
another loss in the family 
a sister, who went to sleep 
telling me also of the extreme 
of her husband, whose condition 
serious, 

Other letters came, 


to-day, telling of 
of our Nina— 
last May— 
ill health 
is very 
from other sources, 
all bearing traces of tears and trouble 
and heartache, and—there should have 
been other letters still, anxiously looked 
for, and the lack of these, while reading 
those, left me anxious and discouraged. 
So, I could not sleep, anu I am here. 
pile of letters lies ready for the post bag 
perhaps this one could have 


a 


to-morrow; 
been spared. 
What has become of our Helen M. War- 
ner, Mrs. Emma M. Roberts, Mrs. Poe 
and Garnett, and, oh! many missed 
ones! 
I have 


sO 


late RURAL 

WORLDS, but will say to the lady wuo 
thinks she my near neighbor, that 
Sunny Slope farm lies two miles north of 
Hartville, and I think there are about 
eighteen miles of good, hard, rocky road 
between her home and mine. But if she 
is inclined to personally measure the dis- 
tance, she will find an o!ld lady who will 
be very glad to see her. 

Pine Burr, do I owe you a letter? I 
am afggd do. What has become of 
our Mr. Quixler, who ran away from 
Missouri rocks in order to try Oklahoma 


mislaid my 





is 
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(or some other) sand storms? I don't 
believe he would have cared for those 
biscuit, after all. 
I greatly miss, 
face of our Mrs. 


in thought, the kindly 
Chubbuck, But hope sue 
will be a contributor, if not our editor. 
May her life be a contented one. Mrs. 
Singleton, do you not think our girls are 
more to be taught than our boys? Would 
men dare to boast of their profi'gacy and 
debauchery if they were ostracised by 
women, for their vileness? Are they 
made to feel their dishonor by the frowns 
of virtuous womanhood? Are they not 
rather encouraged to seek for themselves 
such a name for “gallantry’’ as those 
villainous deeds beget for them? If girls, 
young woman, would treat them with the 
scorn they deserve, they would not only 
cease to talk—to boast of their villainies, 
but would grow afraid to act, 

But why, 
should they 
not the law 
The laws on 


in the present state of soc’ety, 
be afraid, or ashamed? Is 
altogether in their favor? 
such matters are made by 
men for men, and, talk as you will, a 
woman has no redress, whatever her 
fault or her failing. Very seldom is any 
decided against the man, when it is 
taken into court. The vile brute—the 
worse than beast, for men are supposed .o 
know the cruelty of their action—goes 
about, triumphant, to repeat his vileness, 
and received with smiles and open 
arms by women with daughters, and the 
daughters are encouraged to receive 
their polluted advances, while the victim 
of his baseness is met only with frowns 
and scorn. Shame! Shame upon them, 
I say. Shame upon the mother or tne 
daughter who would push the unfortu- 
nate further down into the mire, while 
exalting the brute who is the cause of 
her downfall. 
The remedy 


case 


is 


rests with the girls. 
boy would listen very lightly to ~@ 
tea®hings of his mother when he saw 
how little she, his sisters, were af- 
fected by the vileness she cautioned him 
against. If it were my own, and ony 
son, who had broken up a home and de- 
bauched or daughter, I would 
push him out of my heart and give his 
former place to the victim of his lust, 
so far as I could. This I have told him, 
always; and, dearly as I love him, I 
never would forgive such villainy—never! 

It is said that men are what women 
make them, morally; and if young wom- 
encondone such offences and lightly weigh 
such immorality, then vile brutes have 
little to Girls—women—have it in 
their own hands to remedy the evil. Teach 
them that it is a far greater disgrace to 
be the associate of such a man than of 
his victim, and insist upon them putting 
your teachings into practice. Until this 
lesson is learned and put into pract.ce, 


A 


or 


a sister 


lose, 





indulgence and voluptuousness and what | 


why should not men boast, in open court, 
or elsewhere, that they are exempt from 
punishment for the worst crime of which 
\they could be guilty, for their vileness 
does not stop with the ruined life of the'r 
victim—many a mother’s heart has been 
broken, many a father’s gray head borne 
down in sorrow to the grave because of 
the encouragement, by lax and easily 
evaded laws, of immorality and immun- 
ity from blame of the vil!ain who prided 
himself upon what should have been his 
shame—the betrayal by the defender of 
the trust and confidence of the defence- 
less. The remedy lies with the girls and 
their mothers. 

Ina May, ‘‘Marie” is not forgotten 
the flowers we lay upon her memory in 
our hearts are fadeless. Graves in our 
hearts? Ah, yes, and we find the number 
of them growing, year by year. Scarcely 
a month elapses that there is not an ad- 
dition thereto. Our friends are passing 
away, and, somehow, we are growing to 
feel o'd and alone. But our dead are not 
forgotten. 

Mrs. M. L. Hickman, let us hear the 
outcome of that ‘“‘chicken’’ business. I 
detest chickens, but I do love flowers. 

HELEN WATTS M VEY. 

Sunny Slope Farm. 
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THE GAME OF LIFE. 

“Chess is a game which has been played 
for untold ages,’ says Professor Huxley, 
“every man and every woman of us be- 
ing one of the two players in a game of 
his or her own. The chess-board is tne 
world, the pieces are the phenomena of 
the universe, the rules of the game are 
what we call the laws of nature. The 
player on the other side is hidden from 
us. We know that his play is always just 
and patient. But also we know that he 
never overlooks a mistake or makes tne 
smallest allowance for ignorance. To the 
man who plays well the highest stakes 
are paid with that overflowing generosity 
with which the strong shows delight in 
strength. And one who plays ill is check- 
mated—without haste, but without re- 
morse.” 





TO-DAY. 
By John Ruskin. 


Ruskin was distinctively a poet who 
believed in the dignity of labor. He-was 
particularly a worshipper of hand labor. 
He had a strong dislike for progressive 
notions and machinery The old hand- 
loom he would have retained, and with 
the same breath which he sang its 
praises he would swept out of ex- 
istence all the mous app‘iances which 
make for progress and a possible 
culture for the artisan. Out of tune with 
the times, hig verse. full of beauty and 
strength, shines forth among the purest 
examples of English expression. 

The following <zem_ illustrates’ the 
charm of sty’e and earnestness—nay al- 
most seriousness with which his l fe and 
works are tinged 


have 
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“To-day 
Unsullied comes t 
To-morrow is not 
The sun may 


» thee, new born; 
thine 

cease to shine 

For thee ere earth shall greet its morn. 
Be earnest, then, in thought and deed, 
Nor fear approaching night; 
Calm comes with evening light, 
And hope and peace. Thy duty 
To-day. 


heed— 


RANDOM SHAFTS 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“Full many a shaft at ‘random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 
How much of truth is contained in 
few words! In every avenue of 
life words thoughtlessly spoken 
sped onward to a mark not intended 
caused much of sorrow. Ofttimes 
words idly expressed have wrought a 
wor'd of ruin. Just a few words at “ran- 
dom sent"’ have blasted a reputation and 
destroyed the happiness of a lifetime. 
rank in life is free from this cancerous 
evil. It permeates every shade of so- 
ciety, and its wide-spread and disastrous 
influence is felt alike in the hovel and in 
the palace. Many a life bright with the 
promise of usefulness has been wrecked 
on the shoals of words at “‘random sent.” 
The child in the hovel, striving to attain 


those 
human 
have 
and 


a higher plane is beset with the curse of | 


“random shafts,’’ and the ascent made 
doubly difficult, often ending in hopeless 
defeat. Those in affluence have encoun- 
tered its deadly venom and many brought 
low by its baneful power. 
fer from the “shafts at random sent,” 
and every life is darkened, more or less, 
by its destructive machinations. It seems 
to have reached that point that no power 
on earth can stay its onward march and 
humanity is doomed to realize to the 
fullest measure the fearful consequences 
of the “shafts at random sent.” 
DYVPE. 
MASTICATION IS THE BEST REMEDY 
FOR INDIGESTION. 

Mastication is the latest cure for the ills 
which afflict mankind. Indigestion, and 
all the complaints arising from it, can be 
either prevented or cured by obliging pa- 
tients to bite up thoroughly everyth'ng 
that enters their mouths. Even liquids-- 
such as water—must be chewed to some 
extent, and soup must receive as much 
mastication as if it were composed of dry 
breadcrumbs. 

According to the scientist who advo- 
cates this method, 8 per cent of the 
stomach troubles of mankind are caused 
by improper methods of consum'ng food 
and drink. The human mouth, he points 
out, is neither a mere receptacle fur food, 
nor is it designed solely for tasting. .t 
is as much a digestive organ as the stom- 
ach itse’f. More than half the process of 
digestion, he says, should take place in 
the mouth. 

Animals not have indigestion, be- 
cause those who have been given rumi- 
nant teeth never think of bolting their 
food, as mankind so often does. 


do 


ALL CANNOT GET RICH. 


We are only rich in comparison with 
those who are poor, and we are poor in 
comparison with those who are rich, 
hence if we all became rich we would 
a'l be alike poor. While it is true that 
we cannot all become rich, 
true that all those who will intelligently 
take advantage of circumstances as they 
present themselves a'ong the pathway of 
life, will materially improve their condi- 
tion and make their future years more 
comfortable to say the least; and among 
this number there will be many who wiil 
become independently rich by having 
nerve enough to back up their judgment 
when these circumstances present them- 
selves. There are but two sources of pri- 
mary wealth, farming and mining. These 
include the enhanced value from the 
settlement and cultivation of the land 
and the enhanced value from the dis- 
covery and development of the mines. 
Back of all this is the strong arm of 
‘abor, human energy intelligently applied. 
—Ex. 

A METHOD OF 


MAKING VINEGAR. 


apple vinegar, the usual cus- 
us to secure empty casks 
stored alcohol. We do this 
such barrels are cheap 
acquired, Such barrels should 
not be filled more than two-thirds with 
pure cider, and should have all the air 
admissib'e, with warmth to insure fer- 
mentation. In no case should the room 
where the vinegar be kept be cold enough 
to freeze. To hasten fermentat’on, add 
two quarts of yeast. In this way you may 
have good vinegar in a few weeks. With- 
out the yeast it will require the whole 
season. When the vinegar is of the de- 
sired quality, fill into other barrels for 
commerce or sale. Allow about one-tenth 
of the vinegar to remain in the old bar- 
re's, filling up with e!der, which will has- 
ten fermentation. Pure cider vinegar 
thus made is usually too strong to use 
without diluting—one-half water could 
be used, and still have good vinegar, yet 
I prefer to make it pure, adulterating it 
to suit. Vinegar thus made usually has 
a bright amber color, such as is desired. 
Remember, that air is necessary to the 
life of vinegar. When vinegar becomes 
very old, it loses its strength and new 
cider should be added to have something 
to work on.—Western Fruitgrower. 
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WHAT IS WORRY? 


Worry, that anareliy of the mind, de- 
ranges the physical no less than the men- 
tal functions, says “Health Culture.” 
Under the influence of worry the disor- 
ganized mind and the disordered body 
mutually act and react, producing the 
gravest maladies in each. 

Worry, is not suspense. Worry is not 
anxiety, nor regret, nor fear, nor doubt, 
nor resolve. All these are definite mental 
states. Worry is that vague, chaotic con- 
dition, that anarchy of the mind, in which 
hopes, fears, resolves, doubts, anxieties, 





regrets, anticipations, suspicions are ad- 
mitted—a raven‘ng, destroying horde, un- 


No | 


All alike suf- | 


it is equally | 


der the attacks of which thought is pre- 
cluded, action is paralyzed and integrity 
of the mind itself endangered, often de- 
stroyed. 

The striving of the human mind for bet- 
ter surroundings, higher developments, 
more perfect happiness for self and others 
—the “divine discontent that leads to all 
great achievement’’—this is not worry. 
The one is a sign of mental poise and 
vigor, the other a sign of mental unbal- 
ance and futility. 

Worry is the epidemic of the day—an 
epidemic more widespread, more insidious 
more deadly than any pestilence recorded 
in the history of human calamity. Worry 
is the most fatal of diseases, for it pre- 
disposes to all diseases. A great authority 
has said, “Fundamentally, there is but 
one disease—debility."" Worry produces 
debility, and through this debility the 
patient is rendered vulnerab‘e to a host of 
ills. Worry, directly or indirectly, pro- 
duces nervous irritability, indigestion, in- 
somnia, anorexia, heart disease, diabetes, 
neurasthenia, ‘hypochrondria,~ paralysis, 
insanity. Worry is the cardinal sin of 
the day. Worry is sin, and the wages 
of sin is death. 
| Worry is a curable disease, but—he who 
| would be cured must cure himself, must 
|work out h's own salvation. He must 
jengage in a civil war of the intellect, 
i reduce anarchy to order. He must 
| 
| 





in other words achieve self-control. 

The first step is to become convinced 
of the utter futility, the danger, the sin 
jot worry. A thousand years of worry 
will not alter one little circumstance. On 
| the other hand, worry is ru‘nous to the 
individual physically, mental'y and mor- 
ally—a sin against himself and his 
|Maker. Let him who would be cured of 
|}this disease called worry hold these as 
}flaming facts before his mental sight. 

Let h‘'m observe, resolve, act. Then, 
calm and resigned, await the result. For 
; thought, resolution, action—these belong 
|to man. Results are with God. 


INDIGESTION AND LYING. 


| When Shakespeare uttered the senti- 
men ‘“‘May good digestion wait on ap- 
petit® and health on both,”’ he doubtless 
had the prescience to know that he was, 
jat the same time, ‘inculeating the habit 
jof truth-telling. 
| A New York scientist, it is said, 
startling announcement 


has 
|made the that 
indigestion causes people to be liars, and 
{that they may become perfectly truthful 
when the digesting apparatus runs 
|smoothly again. This is truly a discovery 
of moment and opens up a question of 
| ethics. How far is a man responsible for 
| the truth of what he utters if his lack 
jof veracity is due to his having swa!- 
|lowed an indigestible meal? This makes 
| indigestion a sin surely for which the 
| person is responsible. It is also sad to 
think of the strappings which have been 
administered to boys for ‘s1.0w.ng’’ when 
perhaps they really needed a pill, and the 
punishment should have been adminis- 
tered to the parents for their lack of wis- 
dom in feeding the chi'dren. Most serous 
of all is the possible effect on future poli- 
tical campaigns. Just imagine what a 
disaster it would be if the speakers at a 
great rally should have their coffee drug- 
| ged with anti-dyspepsia tablets, result- 
|ing in their utter inability to tel any- 
| thing but the truth. What a sad, flat, in- 
|sipid political gathering that would be. 
Let us hope no such serious disaster may 
)Overtake our politicians. 
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Our readers will be interested 
announcement that the St. 
ciers’ Association is to give 
;exhibition of poultry, pigeons and pet 
stock in that city, beginning December 
29, 1902, and continuing until and including 
January 3, 193. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Henry Steinmesch; treasurer, R. C. 
H. Hallock; secretary, Jolin A. Francisco; 
poultry judge, S. Butterfield. 
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TAME FOWLS. 

fowls tame. The poultry 
fowls run and hide when 
|he comes about has no business in the 
poultry industry. In fact, we cannot see 
how he can be in it at all, and don't 
believe he will stay in it very long. They 
are counted in with failures. The con- 
tented hen is the one that is profitable. 
We never used to be afraid of her, for 
she was a savage when sitting and wou!d 
make a dive for our hands when we tried 
to place them under her. Nearly all the 
hens we have now will ruff up their 
feathers and quarrel with us when we go 
about them while on their nests, but they 
very seldom show any disposition to peck. 
—Exchange. 
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FREE RANGE FOR POULTRY. 
Bulletin No. 7l of the West Virginia 
Experiment Stat’on reports that in the 
spring of 19 about 5 per cent of the 
eggs produced by the fowls of the sta- 
tion were unfertile, of the fertile eggs 
only about 65 per cent would hatch, and 
}the chickens produced from them were 
weak and hard to raise. The eggs were 
laid principally by pullets that had been 
used during the winter in various experi- 
ments concerning egg production. The 
fowls had been kept in flocks of 20 in lay- 
ing houses, and had been fed quite heav- 
ity on a well balanced ration. Whole 
grain was scattered in the litter in the 
houses at night, and in addit'on to the 
exercise of scratching for their grain 
each flock had a run of 15 feet wide and 
100 feet long. The hens and cocks were 
apparently vigorous, and numerous eggs 
were obtained, but they would not hatch 
well. The experiments began March 11 
when a flock of White Leghorn fowls 
were selected, by means of which to 
study the influence of unrestricted range 
upon the hatch'ng power of eggs. One- 
half of the flock was allowed to remain 
undisturbed in the house and yard to 
which it was accustomed, while the re- 
mainder of the flock were permitted to 
run at large. Both lots of fowls were 
fel on th» sane grain ration, but it was 
observed that the fowls running at large 
did not consume so much food by far as 
did those confined, which was probably 
due to the larger number of bugs and 
worms they were able to find. Both 
lots of fowls received fresh ground bone, 
and those confined had an abundance of 
green food. About six weeks after the 
experiment began the eggs were collected 
from each lot of fow!s, marked, placed 
in the same incubator and hatched side 
by side. Note the result. Of the eggs 
dropped by hens out on the range, 8'% 
per cent were taken out on the seventh 
day, leaving 91% per cent fertile eggs. Of 
these 83 per cent hatched. Of the eggs 
dropped by the hens in confinement 24.4 
per cent were thrown out on the seventh 
day on account of being unfertile, leav- 
ing 76% per cent of the eggs. Of these 
67% per cent hatched. The tests there- 
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fore showed that about three times as 
many of the eggs laid by the confined 
hens were unfertile as of the hens that 
had free range, and that the fertile eggs 
from the confined hens did not hatch 
so well as in the case of the eggs from 
the fowls having free range. Of the 
eggs first p'aced in incubators 76 per cent 
laid by the hens having free range 
hatched and only 51 per cent of the eggs 
laid by the confined hens hatched. 


KAFFIR-CORN AGAIN. 

I recently saw an article on Kaffir corn 
as a poultry food. We have grown it for 
four years with great success, writes 
Mrs. Manville, in the ‘“‘Poultry Farmer.” 
I think it is fine for poultry. I feed it 
once a day on the bunch. I never she'l 
it, as it makes the hens work to pick It 
off. I have never had any trouble with 
it. I feed it to all my fowls; they like it. 
As it is a great yielder we plant it in 
rows like corn, and drill with the garden 
drill. If it is too thick we thin it out ard 
cultivate like corn. 

FEEDING POULTRY. 

I am opposed to any artificial method 
of cramming fowls for market, because 
of the cruelty involved therein, but if we 
resort to simpler methods of feeding 
properly, stimulating their appetites and 
tempting them with right foods, we can 
accomplish the same resu'ts by nature’s 
method. We must not allow the chickens 
to exercise too much. That forms muscle 
and toughens the meat. There should 
be a very little exercise each day al- 
lowed to those fattening for market. Th's | 
should be just enough to help the diges- 
tion of the food and no more. But the 
poultry thus in the course of fattening 
must have plenty of fresh air and water. 
These are two necessary essentials, and 
they must be supplied. Furnish them 
also with green grass chopped up fine 
and green vegetables. One may even 
resort to simple tonics to stimulate their 
appetites. Tempting food should be given | 
by heating and mixing it in such a way 
that if the chickens get tired of one 


there is something else to tempt them. | 
Variety always improves the appetite and | 


so long as the largest percentage of the 
food is of good nourishing kind the re- 
sults will be satisfactory. We must fat- 
ten every fowl or chicken sent to the 
market, and the person who does not 
practically throws away money. No fowl 
or chicken is too old for this. Shut them 
up for a few weeks, and give them p‘enty 
of food and little exercise, and they 
will bring several cents a pound more 
in the market when offered for sale.— 
American Cultivator. 


THE 200-EGG HEN. 


Not very long ago anyone who made 
a claim to having a hen that produced as 
many as 150 eggs in a year was looked 
upon with some suspicion as to the re- 
liabi‘ity of his statements. Then the 150- 
egg hen was conceded to be a possibility, 
but anything beyond that was thought 
to be exceedingly unlikely of realization 
for a good many years to come. 

Then the experiment stations took the 
matter up and began to take great pains 
to determine the ultimate limit of capac- 
ity in the way of egg production, and 
some wonderful results have already been 
attained. 

Bulletin 79, Maine Experiment Stat’'on, 
gives some results that are calculated to 
make us believe that almost anything 
up to an egg a day is possible. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the bulletin: 

“During the three years in which we 
have been selecting breeding stock by 
use of the trap nests we have found 
thirty hens that laid between 200 and 
21 eggs each in a year. Twenty-six of 
them are now in our breeding pens and 
constitute, until other additions are 
made to them, the foundation stock upon 
which our breeding operations are based. 
Males for our use have been raised from 
them during the last two years. The 
number of the foundation stock, now se- 
cured, makes practicable the avo’dance 
of inbreeding and this is to be strictly 
guarded against, as it is doubtful if the 
inbred hen has sufficient constitution to 
enable her to stand the demand of heavy 
egg production. 

All of the other breeding stock we are 
now carrying are tested hens that have 
laid over 180 eggs in a year, pul'ets 
whose mothers laid over 200 eggs in one 
year and whose fathers’ mothers laid 
over 200 eggs in a year, and pullets sired 
by cockerels whose mothers and granu- 
mothers laid over 200 eggs in one year. 
The size and color of the Plymouth Kock 
eggs are very fine. The eggs from the 
Wyandottes are of good shape and size 
but are as yet too light in color.—Fancy 
Fowls. 


PURITY IN EGGS. 


Merchants and egg buyers comp!ain 
that they receive more eggs in a filthy 
condition. than otherwise. Daubed 
with manure, bloody or besmeared with 
dirt of another sort, they indicate ex- 
treme carelessness on the part of the pro- 
ducers. Those who sell such eggs would 
not like to receive goods in return in like 
condition, and yet they will banter the 
merchant on his prices, and offer in re- 
turn for goods a product that is in no 
eondition for market. The eggshell is 
porous, and a filthy outside indicates de- 
teriorated contents; and, moreover, a 
soi'ed egg is hard to restore to its orig- 
inal purity of appearance. 

Eggs should be laid in clean nests, and, 
as far as may be, the hens’ feet should 
be free from filth. Much can also be 
done by frequent gathering—several times 
a day. If nest boxes are so arranged 
that the hens can perch on them, they 
should be cleaned every morning and 
fresh straw put in. If unavo'dably they 
become dirty the filth can most readily 
be taken off as soon a the eggs are gath- 
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ered and the stain wil be less. A dilute 
acid will act on the lime of the shel! a: 
the stain can be quite thoroughly re- 
moved. The sooner all filth is taken from 
the outside the less will the contents be 
contaminated thereby. 

Eggs that promote the health of the 
consumers cannot be produced from im- 
pure food. Meat that has reached the 
stage of decay ought not be fed to hens 
that are laying. I have seen meat meal 
offered for sale in the stores that was 
| malodorous. Think of trying to turn sucn 
{stuff into wholesome eggs! In earth's 
| laboratory, pure products may be 
| tained from the use of impure fertilizers, 
j but in the hens’ laboratory the case is 
jdifferent. Milk produced in the country 
— consumed in the cities is closely 
guarded from all contaminating influ- 
jences, but an egg, if only fresh, is al! 
| right. It is true that the cow is cleanly 
lin her choice of food, but because the hen 
| will consume filth when she can reach it 
we should not say she will get it anyway, 
‘and so throw it indiscriminately about. 
| If to the word “fresh” could be added 
the word “pure” and the branding be 
| honestly done, the kind labeled “fresh 
and pure’ would meet with a ready sale 
at advanced prices. 
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Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syr- 

Uup’’ the best remedy for Children Teething. 
CARE DURING MOULT. 

The most trying time in the life of a 
hen is during the annual moulting period 
and the owner can best. show his quali- 
fications as a poultryman by the manner 
in which he cares for his flock at this 
time. Many a prize winning pullet has 
developed into a very ordinary hen, sim- 
ply through being neglected at this sea- 
son, says the “Kentucky Poultry Jour- 
nal.” 

The hen in making her new coat ef 
feathers can only work with the material 
furnished by the owner, and if these are 
not of the best quality we cannot expect 
| the new feathers to be anything near per- 
|fection in color, texture or shape. 

Fowls during the molt require little 
fattening food, neither do they need any 
drugs or tonics, if they are in good 
health. 

Avoid all 








unnatural stimulants, but 
give plenty of range, if possible, feed'ng 
vheat, oats and lean meat or ground 
bone. If the stock cannot be given food 
range, a plentiful supply of green food 
should be provided and the scratching 
shed floor covered with fresh litter. 
Poultry should be protected from drafts 
at all times, but especially during the 
}moult, as they are natural'y weaker at 
| this time and more liable to colds and 
croup than at any other season of the 
year. Lice should be carefully looked 
after and destroyed now and everything 
possible dore to help the hens through 
their moult, as the best results in eg¢ 
production as we'l as in the show pen 
are obtained from the early moulting 0°! 
hens. 





Henry T. Reed, Camp Point, Ill., writes: 
“This has been a very successful season 
with us so far. I have over 300 Light 
Brahma and 8S. L. Wyandotte chicks, 4 
doing fine. Eggs have been very fertile 
and hatched well. I will have a ver) 
choice lot of stock for sale this fa 
and winter. I am sure I can please m 
customers. I am devoting my time 
my gilt-edge strain .of Light Brahmas 
and S. L. Wyandottes, and with 20 years 
of careful breeding they have reached 
a high class. My birds are great layers. 
This part I have paid special attention to. 
From present prospects I bel’eve ther: 
will be a heavy stock trade this fall and 
winter. 


POULTRY NOTES. 


Ground bone can be fed alone or in the 
soft food. 

Proper fcod and a variety of it make 
strong, healthy chickens. 

The nen ceases to lay when improper! 
fed or in a diseased condition. 

Do not winter late pullets that have 
failed to make a good growth. 

A pale comb is not necessarily a sis” 
of disease. Fowls wear bright combs only 
during the laying season. 
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see how clean and fresh it looks 
and note its rich aroma. 
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“The Pig Pen 


HIGH-PRICED PORK. 








ew years ago fat hogs were going a 
at $4.00, and within two weeks 
have nearly touched a mark double 
low price of 189. When the price 
“gown many feeders of market pork 
jown their business or partially so. 
’ no fun or profit either in 
colar pigs. Now that hogs are 
and in demand and promise for 
time, at least, to ho'd up to very 
ttra tiv e figures the special hog raiser 
~ a the general farmer will be encour- 
ro increase his supply of feeders and 
nis brood sows for farrowing in- 
of selling them off to save feeding 
priced corn, There ought to be good 

for the next twelve months in 
a feeding. But don’t think that any 
ful methods can be profitable be- 
the market is high. The same 
nould be observed in se‘ection, man- 
nt and finishing as when prices 
moderately good, We want to add 
ier word of caution that still seems 
needed in certain sections, and 
s less corn and more pasture, less 
ment in narrow and filthy quar- 
vers and more range, less feeding for 
ross weight (in fat) and more atten- 
i o quality. 
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Messrs. A. J. Lovejoy & Bun, Roscoe, 
| wi'l, on August 6, sell fifty head of 
Berkshire hogs at their farm near 
town. The sale will contain a grand lot 
yf individuals, all of their own breeding 
the exception of a few boars. The 
poar that has been used on the bred 
cows is Royal Majestic, Jr.; he is by 
Rockland Gentry, dam Majestic of Nortn 
Amherst, by imp. Fitz-Curzon. Royal 
Majestic, Jr., was undefeated in 1901 in 
classés over six months and under one 
was shown by Carl.B. Clough of 
and he is a real good one. Two 
boars under one year, half-brothers to 
the pig M. Coune!], showéd last year that 
was a winner at the Illinois State and 
Chicago shows. They are sired by Com- 
bination, the champion boar of last year. 
These are two promising pigs, and are 
worth looking after by those who want 
something to show under one year. An- 
other good boar that came to that c’ass 
by Combination, dam. a Royal Star, 
now of the seven-year “sows. Two are 
by Combination, dam Wrangler’s Duchess 
24, one by Wooauale Duke 6th, dam Royal 
Queen 2d; one by Victor’s Baron, dam 
Royal Star 4lst; one by Lee Baron, dam 
Stumpy Girl 57th; one by King’s Long- 
fellow, dam Baroness of Peabody 24; one 
by Victor Baron, dam Sallie Lee 3d. These 
seven sows will all be bred and are a 
good lot from start to finish. The twenty- 
seven gilts that will show under one year 
are all. sired by Combination, except one, 
and she is sired by Baron Lee VIIIL., and 
are out of Hater Lass, Cherry Blossom, 
Vieftor Duchess, Royal Star and Stumpy 
sows. These are the best lot of sows 
we ever saw of one firm’s breeding and 
consigned to one Sale. We can assure our 
readers that they are a toppy lot and the 
breeder who secures some of them will 
be in luck. Five pigs that will show 
under six months, by Baron Lee VIIL., 
dam Victor’s Duchess 3d, are a choice 
litter, and they will insure strong com- 
petition. As a whole, this offering is 
first-class in every respect, and their 
owners will receive the praise and com- 
mendation of all the breeders who attend 
the sale when they see the uniform ex- 
cellence of the stock offered for com- 
petition. Experience, judgment and 
perseverance are necessafty 
stock of the class which will be onered 
at this sale, and we predict that it will be 
appreciated when bidding commences. 
Send for catalogue, mentioning this pa- 
per, and don't fail to attend the sa‘e. 
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MODERN PORK PRODUCTION. 


By C. F. Curtiss. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

We produce a larger surplus of pork 
products than any other country, but it 
must be admitted that American pork is 
the cheapest product im the leading mar- 
kets of the world. There is no good rea- 
son for this, even though the American 
farms are capable of producing pork more 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Of Duroc Jerrey Hogs. Choice gilts to breed for 
fall pigs. Boars ready for service and spring pigs 
now ready teship. Allfrom large sows of prolific 


families. 
S. Y. THORNTON, 
Blackwater, Mo. 








to produce 


economically. Corn is primarily the hog 
feed of the greatest hog-producing states, 
and no other feed will displace it as an 
economical and practical ration or pork 
production. The inferior quality of Ameri- 
can pork can not be properly attributed 
to the corn ration, as is frequently 
claimed. Recent investigations by 
the government experiment stations and 
by practical feeders in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain and Denmark, 
have demonstrated that corn judiciously 
used in combination with other feeds to 
the extent of one-third or one*half the 
ration is not necessarily injurious to tae 
quality of the bacon produced, provided 
other conditions are right, and we are al- 
ready producing some of the finest bacon 
products in the United States that can be 
found in any country, a large part of 
which finds its way abroad in the pickied 
or mild cured form and eventually reach- 
es the consumer in Great Britain bearing 
the celebrated brand of Irish cured or 
Wiltshire bacon. The entire trend and 
effort of the American swine grower for 
about half a century has been in the di- 


process set in and continued during the 
greater part of its progress under con- 
ditions of high-priced lard when fat 
backs were a prime quotation in all of our 
leading markets. The tendency of late 
has been in a different direction. Cot- 
ton seed products and other substitutes 
have largely displaced lard, and the ten- 
dency of the consumer, both at home 
and abroad, is decidely in favor of lean- 
er meat products of all kinds. 

The 1,800-pound bullock and 200-pound 
wether have disappeared from our mar- 
kets, and the overfattened hog, with his 
extreme weight and waste, is no longer 
wanted. There are also other considera- 
tions besides the proportion of fat and 
lean, The tendency to push our hogs to 
early maturity by extreme forcing and 
selection for the form giving excessive 
obesity, has also a tendency to soften 
tissues and a more flabby sided carcass 
than can be combined with super‘or qual- 
ity of the finished product. Fine grain, 
firmness of texture and a comparatively 
even distribution of fat and lean are the 
prime essentials in high-class pork pro- 
ducts. These are the result, first, of her- 
edity, and, second, of judicious feeding of 
wholesome, fiesh-forming feed products, 
succulent feeds, grass an.. abundant exer- 
cise. It is not to be expected that our 
country will in the near future, if ever, 
take rank with Denmark and Canada in 
the competition for the higher grades of 
bacon on the foreign markets; but the 
demand for better pork products for our 
home and foreign markets has a'‘ready 
manifested itself in such a way as to 
command the attention of the farmer and 
producer. The change will undoubtedly 
come as a result of the modification of the 
type of our present popular breeds, rather 
than through supplanting them with for- 
eign breeds of the bacon type, although 
there is already a rapidly growing de- 
mand for hogs of greater activity, vitality 
and vigor and more prolific breeding 
qualities, and a firm of packers in this 
state has recently imported several hun- 
dred head of an English bacon type and 
distributed them among their customers 
for breeding stock. Some of these foreign 
breeds, however, are not altogether 
adapted to Iowa conditions. It has been 
found that the Yorkshires, except as they 
are carefully selected, have too light a 
coat to withstand the summer suns and 
the intensity of our winter c’imate with 
the ordinary care given on the average 
Iowa farm. There is no question but 
what these breeds produce large litters. 
Three Tamworth sows on the college 
farm, less than a year old, farrowed 
and are raising thirty-four pigs this sea- 
son. 

The objection that the hogs of the ba- 
con type are not as economical producers 
as the more compact corn belt type, rep- 
resented by our popular breeds, is not 
well founded. The evidence of recent in- 
vestigation, supported by practical ex- 
perience where accurate observations 
have been made, indicate quite conclus- 
ively that the modificat'ons of the hog 
under domestication have been in the 
line of increasing his stomach contents 
and digestive capacity without materially 
increasing his digestive efficiency. Do- 
mestication has increased the length of 
the intestinal canal of the improved hog; 
this enables h'm to consume, digest and 
assimi'ate a larger quantity of feed, but it 
has not been demonstrated that his modi- 
fied digestive organs do the work any 
more thoroughly than those of his wild 
ancestors. The same principle holds true 
in comparing the bacon and corn be. 
types of hogs. The result of three years’ 
investigation in determining the cost of 
pork production and the relative value of 
the finished products with various breeds 
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of hogs at the Iowa Experiment Station 
have been published in bulletin 48, and 
may be summarized in the statement that 
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CHESTER WHITES 


there is no material difference in the cost 
of a pound of pork in the feed yard by 
the different breeds. Of course the corn 
belt type fattens much more readi'y than 
the other, but they are not capable of 
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making much, if any, greater gains in a 
given period or from a given amount of 
feed. The difference is due chiefly to the 
kind of product made from the feed 
rather than any variation as to the 
amount. The market demands have also 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 


changed in reference to the valuation put 
upon the different cuts; while the Ameri- 
can breeds of swine were in process of 
formation and development, hams were 
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the high-priced products. To-day they 
take second rank, and the higher-priced 
cuts are the sides, which produce the 
bacon. The width and back of develop- 
ment of the ham are therefore subord- 
inate to the length, depth, fineness and 
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smoothness of side, and I believe iuat 
our American breeds are certain to under- 
go a modification governed by these con- 
ditions in the near future. This modifica- 
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tion will also be conducive to greater vi- 
tality and more prolific breeding quali- 
ties, which the farmer or producer for 
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J. P. VISSERING, Box 13, Melville, Iii. 


the block so much desire, and the breed- 
er of pure-bred stock and the expert 
judges should not lose sight of the de- 
mands of the producer and the considera- 
tions of practical utility and profit. 
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CHARCOAL FOR HOGS. 








There seems to be something in char- 
coal and stone coal which the hog’s sys- 
tem demands, and they will eat it greeda- 
ily when they can get any and thrive 
better than when they are deprived of it. 
This latter fact has been demonstrated 
by the practical test made by one of we 
most intelligent hog-raisers in Eastern 
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Illino's. Lack of space forbids us giving 
the experiment in detail and the conclu- 
sions the breeder arrived at, but suffice to 
say he found that the practice of furnish- 
ing his hogs with all the charcoal they 
would eat paid a big profit for the money 


rection of producing the broadest backed, |—Ex. 
thickest, fattest hog that science, ski 
and human ingenuity cou'd evolve. This ;|HOW TO MAKE MOST PORK FOR A 


that in his opinion prairie farmers could 
attain fully as good results from charring 
corn cobs. The same methods that are 
used in burning wood charcoal should be 
fol'owed as closely as possible in prepar- 
ing corn cobs. The main thing to secure 
a good article of either kind is to perform 
the charring operation without allowing 
the material to be exposed to the air. .n 
the manufacture of cob charcoal a hole 
may be dug deep enough and wide enough 
to contain the amount you wish to oper- 
ate on. Spread the bottom of the pith 
with dry shavings, saturated with coal 
oil, and set it on fire, throwing a layer 
of cobs as soon as the fire begins to burn. 
Give the first layer of cobs time to be- 
come well ignited, and then fill the pit 
full of them. Shovel earth over the top 
of the cobs uhtil they are completely cov- 
ered and bank up well around the edges. 
The kiln can be started in the evening, 
and when operated the next morning it 
will be discovered that the cobs are 
charred through and ready to be fed 
either alone or with additions of such 
medicine as one desires to administer. 





DOLLAR. 
This will depend on several] conditions. 
The question is really an important one. 
It has been discussed many times, and it 
may be a little difficult to find anything 
new in regard to it, says a writer in 
“Swine-Breeders’ Journal.”’ Everyone 
seems to have an idea of his own, and 
my idea may be a little different from 
some others, but such as it is, I give it. 
We can make pork by keeping a pig in 
a small pen and feeding it expensive food 
perhaps faster than some other ways, 
but we will not get the most pork for 
the dollar. There is not much profit in it, 
and profit is what counts. 
We cannot make much pork for a dol- 
lar from a scrub, say nothing about pro..t. 
To make the most out of the money spent 
on the animal, we must study the an- 
imal’s ancestors as well as the animal 
himself. In other words, to make the 
most, we must have the rght kind of 
blood to start with, and treat it rigat. 
It must come from vigorous stock, great 
feeders, fast growers, easy fatteners, 
those that answer quickly to feed of 
whatever kind. Therefore, first we must 
have the very best strains of blood to 
start with. 
After having all this to start with and 
our little fellow in the wor'd ready to be 
put to the test, it will be necessary to 
keep his mother in such shape as will 
cause her to produce the most ard best 
food for h'm to start out on his pilgrim- 
age through life toward the pork barrel. 
He must get a good start, and it must 
be kept up. There must be no backset or 
we have lost more than we made, Whi'e 
he gets his support from his mother dur- 
ing the early part of his life, he will soon 
need a Little outside help. This must be 
furnished in proper shape, such as a little 
wheat, corn or oats in its original state, 
with milk added. He will soon begin 
to look for something else. This some- 
thing else seems to be his natural food, 
and that is grass. He will now forsake 
his mother and become very independent. 
From this on, it is necessary to study 
economy more than before. For if we 
feed him one dollar's worth of food in 
order to produce one dollar’s worth of 
pork, how much have we made out of 
our work? Some cheap food in connec- 
tion with grain is necessary at this t.me. 
Grass of some kind is the thing, as it 
costs very little in comparison to corn or 
wheat. We must give him a good help in 
connection in the shape of shorts, slop, 
corn, wheat and oats, with milk if on 
hand but to get the most pork for one 
dollar, some cheaper food is necessary in 
connection. A field of green wheat or rye 
or oats will furnish lots of cheap food 
early in the season, with green sorghum, 
Kaffir corn, or oats later, but the best of 
al’, so far as our experience in Kansas 
goes, is a field of alfalfa. 
I do not think much can be made on 
green food alone. I may grow some bone, 
but very little flesh. To grow flesh and 
bone at the same time, the pig must 
have grain in some shape. Alfalfa wi!l 
make the best gain of all green stuffs 
alone, and I make the claim that grain 
and green stuff combined will produce 
more pork than twice the amount of grain 
alone. 
It is possible we could get a pig ready 
for market a litt'e quicker on grain alone, 
but the cost would be greater. To get 
cheap work, cheap food must be used, 
and unless we get a little profit for our 
money and time while we feed, we must 
better invest our money in some otner 
way and work at “some other calling. A 
pig shut up in a small pen and stuffed 
with grain may grow plumper than one 
that is hustling in the fie’d for some 
cheap food to help his gain; but it is easy 
to count without figuring which dollar is 
the best invested, the one spent on the 
p'g that is not helping himself, or the 
dollar spent on the one that adds another 
dollar itself. 
To sum it up, we must get good breed- 
ing stock, good foragers, good feeders, 
fast growers, easy fatteners and those 
that grow to large size; start them with 
care, make all the growth possible on 
green stuff and grain combined, get «u.em 
to market as early as possible and get 
as good a price for them as possible; and 
then we may count dollars profit instead 
of dollars lost. In this way we will surely 
prosper. 





HOG CHOLERA INVESTIGATIONS. 





The work wth swine diseases in Iowa 
has not been entirely satisfactory. Dur- 
ing 1899 21,000 animals were treated. of 
this number 70% per cent survived, while 
in nontreated herds during the years 1856 
to 1899 only 36 per cent of the hogs lived. 








BUYING HOGS CHEAP. 


No swine breeder can afford to buy an- 
ima’s just because they are cheap, says 
“Farmers’ Review.’ It not infrequently 
happens that the cheapest animals prove 
to be the most expensive in the end, 
whether that end be in the way of breed- 
ing or of butchering. If an animal is 
cheap it is because it is not worth much. 
except in rare cases when a good animal 
has to be disposed of under the conu- 
tions of a forced sale. ‘The man that buys 
a cheap boar finds that he has to sell the 
progeny of that boar at a correspondingly 
low price. The man that buys a cheap 
sow frequently finds that she is cheap be- 
cause she bears few pigs, and they of 
poor quality. By the time he has dis- 
posed of the pigs and figured up his ac- 
counts he finds that the cheap sow was 
really a very expensive sow, for into her 
went not only the purchase money, but 
a great deal of labor and feed. No pro- 
gressive man will allow the price to dic- 
tate his purchase. 


man that really buys cheap is the man 


Quality is what he 
must have, and it is what he is after. The 





and gets a good profit out of it. It is 

very seldom that a good profit comes out 
of a poor price and @ poor anima! 
PORK PROPOSITIONS 

Wh'le an old sow is Going well don't 


discard her. 

Do not depend upon young sows 
main crop of pigs. 

A sow that does not prove a good moth- 
er should be discarded as a breeder. 
When the hogs have the run of a good 


for the 


pusture it will be easy to keep up a steady 
growth. 

Too early breeding is apt to stunt the 
grewth and prevént a proper development 
of the frame. 

An abundant supply of shade shoud 


be fcund in the hog pastur« 
nv trees build a shed. 

Dip your hogs liberally, and disinfeét 
tneir quarters with gashouse waste, an 


If there are 








inexpensive article. Then you wll have 
no reason for self-reproach if disease dots 
arpear. 

LAMBS. 


oman 
Turning our thoughts to the ewes and 
lambs in the month of August, we see 
that the lambs must be weaned. A lamb 
that has been properly fed and cared for 
need not run with the over four 
months, 

Weaning is not a difficult matter, and 
yet it requires care to prevent fretting 
and loss of flesh as much as posible. .¢ 
is custom with some to wean gradually; 
that is, after taking the lambs off, turn 
them back to the mothers every day or 
two for a week, “to get a suck," to help 
them along and keep the mother's bag 
from spoiling. Her mii is likely to be 
overheated and the lamb’s d'gestion im- 
paired in consequence. 

To me it seems far preferable to first 
keep the flock on rather dry pasture and 
dry feed for a week, then at once remove 
the lambs to a clover, pea or other green 
pasture as succu'ent as possible, not al- 
lowing them either day or night to be 
in hearing of their mothers. 

Have them used to a little bran or other 
feed before weaning, 80 as to regulate 
their digestion and prevent scours; now 
increase it judiciously, seeing, also, that 
they get their salt mixture 
conveniently. 

In two or three days at most they will 


dam 


and water 


have entirely ceased freiting and com- 
mence to live an independent life. A 
pet weather or dry ewe might we!) be 


with them a few weeks as a leader. 
SAMUEL ARCHER 

Marion, McDowell Co., N. C 

SHEEP AND SOIL FERTILITY. 
Dr, Galen Wilson, of New York, con- 
tributed the following to the ‘New York 
Tribune Farmer’: Great Britain has 
about four sheep to one animal of the 
cattle kind, France two, Spain seven and 
the United States less than one. Those 
foreign countries find sheep husbandry 
profitable to the extent they are engaged 
in it or they would not keep the sheep. 
Great Britain, for instance, has four 
times as many sheep per capita as the 
United States, and the cultivated soil of 
that kingdom is about four times as pro- 
ductive as that of the United States. 
Have the sheep anything to do with it? 
Prof. J. W. Sanborn said about ten years 
ago: “It appears that high agricultural 
conditions in old sett'ed countries find a 
need for a larger ratio of sheep than 
we in this country have deemed it desir- 
able to keep. The ratio in Great Britain, 
the old country best known to us, is sig- 
nificant, as it raises the largest general 
average of crops particularly known to 
us. The well known double nature of the 
income from sheep husbandry, their her- 
editary habit of s'eeping on h'gh points 
and enriching the tops of hills, the equal 
and thorough distribution of their drop- 
pings and their weed and brush consum- 
ing tendencies make them unexcelled ani- 
mal helps in the fertilization of the soil.” 
The flesh of the sheep offers greater 
immunity from disease than that of any 
other animal. They consume neither gar- 
bage, vermin, decaying meats nor ro*- 
ting vegetables. The sheep is a dainty 
feeder, and c'eanly as well in all its hab- 
its. It cannot subsist on filth nor long 
survive in its environments. These traits 
make them immune from most forms of 
disease that afflict other meat animals 
Of course, they are subject to #ome uis- 
eases, but unlike other animals, their 
disposition is so sensitive and refined 
that when serious disease does lay hold 
of them they give ocular evidence of their 
ailment, as though on purpose to warn 
persons that they are unfit to slaughter 
for human food as soon as attacked. 
More mutton and less pork on our tables 
would be better for health and purse. 
The more sheep the average farmer keeps 
properly ihe more he can keep up to a 
certain point, for they are noted fert'l- 
izers of the soil. As our land becomes 
less and less fertile by the great amount 
of products sold off the farm, the more 
sheep should be grown to aid in main- 
taining the soil fertility and assist in 
keeping up meat supplies. 


SHEEP SHEARINGS. 
The sheep breeder that builds up his 
business by honest transactions that are 


satisfactory to the buyer is one that 
makes a profit and success out of his 
business. If you ever get a customer 


for an animal, make the deal so that he 
will be your friend and continue your 
customer. 

The housing necessary for a flock of 
sheep may be of the crudest supplied to 
any class of farm anima's—there is but 
one feature that must always be ob- 
served and that is, sufficiently tight to 
avoid moisture and draft. Either one is 
very bad for a flock, and particularly the 
former. 

It will pay sheep raisers to put them- 
selves to some extra trouble and addition- 
al expense to secure good seed. Good 
seed is one of the first essentials of mak- 
ing a crop and without it total or par- 
tial failure is almost sure to result. Good 
seed can be secured through our adver- 
tising columns. 

Mr. Herbert Gibson, pastoralist of Ar- 
gentina, won the special silver medal 
for wool at the Palermo show, in the 
republic, with a pen of Lincoln shear- 
lings, which were sired by a ram bought 
from the A. and N. Z. Land Company. 
The five shearlings, aged 14 months, av- 
eraged 224 each live weight. 

An exchange says: Montana is making 
gigantic efforts to secure settlers for her 
farming lands. Low rates of transporta- 
tion are regularly offered and advices 
from that state are to the effect that it 
is positively wonderful how much land is 
being sold, not to poor folks, but to re- 
sponsible heads of families who have so!d 
high-priced lands 
gone west to make a fresh start on an 











and labor expended. The charcoal he fed 
was made from hardwood, but he stated 


that pays a good price for a good animal 


number 
have died from feeding them excessively 
on a corn diet, the result would be start- 
ling, and yet, as stated above, no grain 
is superior to 
and, it may be added, no grain is safer. 


in older states and 


AN EXTRA OFFERING... 
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Fifty Head of the Best Berkshires Ever 
Passed Under the Hammer at One Sale 


50 











Send for Catalogue, 


A. J. LOVEJOY & 


and mention this paper. 


SON, Roscoe, Winnebago Co., Illinois. 





A. J. LOVEJOY & SON will sell, AUGUST 6th, at ROSCOE, ILL., at Riverside Farm, thirty 
Sows and ten Boars, largely the get of 


THE CREAT BOAR COMBINATION, 56028. 

Thirty-five are from fall litters of 1901, and many of the sows are bred 
to a Show Yearling Boar that was unbeaten last year at the great shows in 
the class over six and under twelve months. 
fall shows will be sold, as well as animals for the breeding herd. All are 
far above the general average, and in prime health and condition. 


Animals ready fitted for the 








CORN IN FATTENING 


SHEEP. 


When properly used, no grain in this 
western country is superior to corn as a 
food for fattening sheep, and no grain 
i much abused in feeding it to the 
Prof. Thos. Shaw. If the 
of sheep could be known that 


s 50 


same, writes 


corn when properly fed, 
The great mistake in feeding corn arises 
from feeding it to excess. Corn is in it- 
selt too carbonaceous a food when fed 
alone, and when the fodder and grain are 
both corn, the danger from heavy feed- 
ing is increased. In our experience in 
feeding corn at the Minnesota Station we 
have found that the losses are more 
numerous than when feeding other food, 
providing it is the principal portion 
thereof. And we have found that there 
are more losses when the corn is fed in a 
self-feeder than when fed alone. It must 
not be inferred, however, that we have 
had many losses from any source, but 
we have found that there is more of a 
tendency in the digestion of sheep to go 
wrong when thus fed than when the diet 
is mixed. 


If sheep are at once put on a grain 
ration of corn, and especially if they 
have free access to it, deranged diges- 


tion will at once follow in numerous in- 
stances. Or, if the feeding is started on 
a mixed diet, as one of bran and corn, 
and, if later, the ration-is composed en- 
tirely of corn, it will probably be found 
that by the end of sixty to seventy-five 
days there wil be more or less of loss, 
providing the sheep are fed on corn fod- 
der, corn stover or sorghum. It may be 
different if the fodder consists of clover 
hay or alfalfa. And when losses from 
this cause beg'n, they are certain to be- 
come of more and more frequence; hence, 
if sheep are to be fattened on a grain 
ration composed exclusively of corn, they 
should be disposed of with much prompt- 
ness. 

Now it is not to be inferred that every- 
one who feeds sheep on corn as the grain 
ration meets with a large percentage of 
The corn may be fed with so much 
caution and care that .loss may be avert- 
ed. The sheep are kept just a tittle short 
of what they will take. Such feeding will 
tend to prolong the fattening season, but 
it has in it an element of safety. The 
Nebraska feeders and those of Colorado 
fatten lambs on corn and with a good 
deal of safety, but the fodder with them 
is alfalfa; that is to say, a nitrogenous 


loss. 


fodder fed along with a carbonaceous 
grain food, 

When corn is fed, it is usually fed 
along with bran. The addit'on of bran 


furnishes a great e'ement of safety, but 
the fact should be recognized that sheep 


do not take kindly to bran. They wiil 
not consume it readily in large quanti- 
ties; hence if a large proportion of the 
food is bran, the sheep will not eat 


enough of the mixture to produce the best 
results, In many instances they will leave 


a part of the bran after having picked 
out the corn. A food that is not much 
relished should not be used in large 


quantities in the food of animals that are 
being fattened. But some bran will prove 
quite helpful as a regulator of digestion. 


POLAND CHINAS 


Best breeding and individuality. Early spri 
rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sale at pa 


30 mi. E. K. C. 


4 Pigs, both Sanco by Chief Eclipse 22499, cor- 
t} 


ie prices. Addres: 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 








times. 


Address 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


Prize winning Berkshires and Shorthorn Cattle—young stock—for sale at all 
HARRIS & McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 








PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS. 
Pigs, eight weeks old at $5.00 each. Year by year the same. Price List. 


Stocked up. Address 


D.L. F. ZUWBRO, Hale, Carroll Co., Mo. RB. F. D. No. 1. 








FINE BERKSHIRES 


Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 
want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stoc 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilis. 


Write for what you 











Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, about 


one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 
also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes. 


at once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 


These goats will all have to be sold 


W.T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Me. 
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may consist of sorghum or corn, 





In our experiments at the Minnesota 
Station we have found that when bran 
is mixed in large quantities with corn, 
the sheep to which it is fed will not make 
the requisite increase in weight. When, 
therefore, sheep are put upon feed, the 
leading up process should not bedependent 
upon bran alone as the “lightening up” 
food, Oats along with bran will be great- 
ly helpful. Sheep are fond of oats; hence, 


}though oats shou'd be dearer than corn, 
* lit will pay 


well to use some oats along 
with bran, at least until the sheep are on 
full feed, if not, indeed, during the entire 
experiment. 

Corn may also be fed with good advan- 
tage to sheep along with screenings, espe- 
cially when the screenings are of the light 
order. Such food may be considered safe, 
as the light character of the screenings 
tends to balance nicely the strong corn 
actor in the diet. When corn is cheap, it 
it a good plan to feed it thus with screen- 
ings, but usually in the northwest, at 


When corn is thus mixed with screen- 
ings the proportion of the corn to be 
fed should be regulated to a considerable 
extent, at least, by the strength or the 
absen®@® of strength in the screenings. 
When corn is to be the principal food 
fed the aim should be to feed some light- 
er food, and if the farmer can grow this 
lighter food on his own farm he will be in 
a safer position than if he has to buy it. 
Oats and flax will probably serve his 
purpose better than anything else. The 
argument that flax is dear is not an in- 
superable objection. Flax can usually be 
grown along with the oats and in suf- 
ficient quantities to meet the needs of 
the sheep without detracting anything 
from the yield of the oats. The aim 
shoakid also be to feed more or less of 
nitrogenous fodder. Clover hay, alfalfa 
or peas and oats grown together will an- 
swer well for such fodder. When peas 
and oats are grown together the major 
portion should be peas. Alsike clover will 
answer quite as well as red clover, and 
care should be taken not to let the alfalfa 
get too woody before the season of har- 
vesting. If, however, the grain food is 
corn, tempered with oats and flax, one 





enlarged scale. 


of the two feeds of fodder fed in the day 





ithe corn. I 


least, screenings are cheaper than corn. | 
due 














The Twice-a-Weck Republic 


Is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 


Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excels that of any other 


per. 


It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but e 


tie and world-distant facts. 


Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 


It is DEMOCRATIC 


in politics, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 
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clusively of corn. 

The aim should be, therefore, on the 
part of the farmer feeders, to grow more 
protein, in the form of clover or alfalfa, 
to temper the carbonaceous element in 
would that our farmers give 
more attention to the feeding of corn in 
balance. It is not right to waste so 
excellent a food, and it is wasted when it 
is fed out of balance. Such feeding is the 
great sin of western farmers.—American 
Sheep Breeder. 


SUCCESS WITH SHEEP. 

A flock of sheep cannot be handled or 

fattened successfully any length of time 
without a close observance of their habits 
and peculiarities. There are a _ great 
many little things which require the at- 
tention of a successful shepherd that may 
seem trivial, yet they have much to do 
with the comfort, thrift and profit of the 
flock. The saying that “the eye of .ue 
master fattens,” is nowhere more ap- 
plicable than in the sheep fold. The com- 
petent shepherd acquires a trained eye 
that detects at a glance any evidence of 
thrift and well-doing, or the reverse. At- 
tention to these little details, accom- 
panied by regular and quiet habits, 1.b- 
eral feeding, right selections, with sta- 
bility of purpose, constitute the keynote 
to suceessful sheep husbandry. 


contributes more to good results than 


contentment and quiet surroundings. ‘ve | 


shepherd who disturbs the quiet and com- 


| 
prefer- 









ably fine in character. | 9 

But it may happen in some instances | q MOORES 
| that a corn grain ration may prove | % 
cheaper than one mixed, as_ indicated | 
above. Suppose, for instance, that corn | Original 
is but 15 ane > a was a a | Hog Dip. See 
years ago n outhern Minnesota, anc 
that oats are 25 cents a bushel; if tue | Used on Outside and Inside of Hogs 
corn is fed cautious!y it may turn out | J Kills lice and fever germs, removes worms, 
in the end that a corn diet and corn fod- | cures mange, canker and cough; gas diges- 
der are cheaper than a mixed diet, or it | tion, promotes healthy growth, an 
may happen that a mixed diet has not | Prevents Disease, at Small Cost. 
been grown, and if it has not, it may not | J at dealers in Sealed Cans Only. Useful book 
pay to buy the missing factors. But the | ] with illustration of Dip Tank PREE, Address 
fact remains that a mixed diet as ind'cat- £ 1501 Geneece 28. 
ed above will produce better results so far MOOR C.& M. 0.8 Kansas City, Mo. 
as grains are concerned than a diet ex- 











fort of his flock every time he goes about 
it should quit the sheep business im- 
mediately. Hence, the method by which 
ame husbandry can be made profitable 
|}must be learned, just as every other 
| business should be, before the person en- 
|gaging in it can expect to find it profit- 
jab'e. 

The breeding or mating season seems 
to be one that is filled with important 
and anxious results. The influence of a 
single ram goes down through the flock 
;for generations. He may leave his mark 
lof excellence or give us work in weeding 
j}out year by year his faulty descendants. 
And as the ram is generally conceded 
to be half the flock, we cannot too high- 
ly emphasize the possibilities for improve- 
ment or degeneracy involved in the se- 
lection of a poor ram. Of course, a per- 
fect ram cannot cover the defects of a 
poor mother. Constitution, appetite and 
milk are necessary in the ewe for bring- 
jing up a good lamb. 





| 
| 
} 
| 








SHEEP NOTES. 





If you want good rape seed consult our 
advertising coiumns. 


Wool values ought to rule higher be- 


tween now and clip time. 





Nothing | There are 224,942 fewer sheep in Eng- 


| 
land than there were a year ago. 


The sheep industry of New Mexico was 


} 
| never so prosperous as at preserm. 
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The Markets 











WHEAT —No. 2 red Tle to 70c; No. 3 red 
Gc to 67; No, 4 at Sc to 6c; rejected 57c 
to ¢ New hard winter No. 4 70c; 73@75e 
for No. 2 red, 7éc for No. 2 hard and Tic 
ft No ring 

CORN—No. 2, & No. 3 ec; No. 
2 w, 6 No. 3 yellow, ; No. 2 
w N white, 67c; No. 4 
wh 2 

OATS—No. 2, 4c for new and 49@50c for 
Oo N 54,@38e for new and 5 
°o g to wht No. 4 new, 
oa N whi 56c; No white, 55@56c; 
N 24134 

RYE—No. 2, Se to 5é6c. 

BARLEY—At 65c. 

FLAXSEED-—$1.41 per bu. 

BRAN—82c to 90¢e; ships $1@1.195 


RYE FLOUR—$3.15 sks.; $3.40 bbls. 


CORNMEAL—$3.15; pearl, grits and 
hominy, $8.50. 

HAY—Timothy at $15@15.50 for choice; 
$13.50@14. for No. 1; $11.50@12.50 for No 
2: low grades $7@9; clover-mixed $:wil; | 


clover, No. 1, $11@12; No. 2 $8@10.50; prai- 


2 $7@8; choice at $10. 


rie No. 1 $8.50@9; No 
STRAW—Wheat $@1.50; cat $6; rye $5. 
COTTON—Local spot quotations—Or- 
dinary, 7 11-l6c; good ordinary, 8 5-l6c; low 
middling, 8%c; middling, 9%; good mid- 
dling. %4c; middling fair, 9c. 
WOOL—Missouri and _ Illinois—Choice 
combing and c’oth mixed, 18c; clothing, 
17@17%c; braid, 164@l7c; burry and clear 
mixed, 15@17c; burry, 183@lic; hard burry, 
104ilic; light fine, 15@16c; heavy fine, 11@ 
13 lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota— 
Bright medium, 16@17 dark, 15@154¢c; 
light fine, 13@15¢; heavy fine, 10@llc. Kan- 
gas, Nebraska, Dakota and Western— 
Bright medium, 16@16%c; dark, 12@14ec; 
light fine, 12@1l4c; heavy and buck, 9@Il1c. 
HIDES—Dry flint—Texas heavy 14%c; 
Texas average 13%c; fallen 13@13%ec; na- 
tive and Arkansas 13c; No. 1 native 13%c; 


No. 2 native 12c. Light weights 12c; bull 
10c: culls or glue 7c. Dry-sa'ted— Round 
heavy 12c; round light 10%c; sa ted No. 1 
12%c; salted No. 2 10%c. Horse hide—Dry 
Te. Jreen-salted—Round 7%4c; selected 


No. 1 7%c; selected No. 2 6%c. 

BUTTER—Scearce and firm. Quotations: 
Creamery—Extra 22c; firsts 2c; seconds 
18@19c, Dairy—Extra 18@18%c; firsts 17@ 
17%c; grease 4c. Ladle-packed—Txtra 
18%ec; firsts 17%c. Country—Choice Mc; 
poor to fair 10@12c. 

EGGS—Current receipts at 13%@l5c. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins at llc; sin- 
gles 11%c; dairies 11%c; Y. A. 1%c; long 
horns 11\%c; Limburger 10@10%c. Swiss— 
Choice 16@l7c; No. 2 12%@l3c. Brick ll% 
@i2c. 

COUNTRY LARD—Choice at 8%4@%%c. 
COUNTRY BACON—Sides at 6c. 

LIVE POULTRY—Hens at 10%c; roost- 
ers 5c: spring chickens, per Ib., lic. Spring 
ducks at llc. Spring geese at 6c. Turkeys 


12e for o!d; spring at 20c. Ducks 7e. Live 
pigeons and squabs $1 per doz. Geese 
45. 

DRESSED POULTRY—Old chickens— 


Choice at lic; spring chickens léc; roos- 
ters 6c. Turkeys-—Choice at 13c. 

ROASTING PIGS—$1.25@1.0 per head. 

CRAB APPLES—15@20c per %-bu. 

GRAPES—Moore's Early ®@65c per 
crate; Ives 40@50c; white 20@25c per bas- 
ket 

APPLHES—Arkansas, per 1-3-bu. box; 
early, haPvest 25@40c, and pecks lic; red 
June 1-3-bu. at 45@50c, and pecks at 25@30c; 
transparent at 45@50c per 1-3-bu. Barrel 
lots at $2.50@3.75; Illinois %-bu. baskets 
at 40c for yellow and 50c for red; Tennes- 
see and Mississippi pecks, 0@30c, and bu. 
box at 8c@$1. 

PEACHES—Texas peck bxs. at 35@40c; 
4-basket crate at W@7ic up to $1@1.25; Ar- 
kansas 1-3-bu. bxs. at 30@35c and crate at 
H@i0c; Tennessee peck at 25@35c, and 
cratts at 45c; Missisippi crates at )@é5c. 

WATERMELONS—Missouri $110@170 per 
car; $10@20 per 100. 

CANTALOUPES—Arkansas and Okla- 
homa 50@75ec per crate; Dewey Gem $1.25 
per large and $1 per small crate. 

STRAWBERRIES—Home-grown $1.75@ 

per 3-gal. case; Michigan $1@1.25 per 4- 
al. case. , 

BLACKBERRIES—Home-grown 
per tray. 

ONIONS—New Orleans new $1.10 near- 
by yel ow 60@70c red 80@%c. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand, $2@2.0 per bu.; 
screened $1.75@1.80 per bu.; machine, $1.85 
@1.9%; Lima beans at 5%c per Ib.; black- 
eye $2.25. 

POTATOES—Early Ohio, 30c to 35c. ° 

SWEET POTATOES—New red Nanse- 
mond $1 per %-bu. basket. 

MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS. 

FEATHERS—Prime live geese 47@45c; 
gray 35c in small, 33c in large sks.; old 
white 35@37c; X 2@30c; XX 16@%c; XXX 
10@12c; XXXX 5c; chicken 3c. 

BEESW AX—28c per Ib. for prime. 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool Sc to 9c; 
“Bhear.ings 5c to lic. 

ROOTS—Ginseng $8.25@3.75; lady slipper 
8c; seneca 33c; pink 14c; golden seal 42@ 
44c; May apple 2%4c; snake 27@29c; black 
4c; angelica 5@6c; blood 2%c; blue flag 3c; 
Sassafras barfi 5c; wild ginger 5c. 

CASTOR BEANS—At $1.35 per bu. 

SUNFLOWER SEED-—$2.75 per 100 Ibs. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark 6@8c; bright am- 
ber 10@llc; bright alfalfa 15@léc. Strained: 
Southern bbls. 44@4%c; cans 5@5%c; Call- 
fornia cans 6@6%%c. 

BROOM CORN—Fair %$65@75; 
$50@0; choice $30@85. 

POP CORN (on Cob)—Choice white $2 
per 100 lbs.; rice $2.50; mixed $1.50. 

PECANS—Average about 9c. 

PEANUTS—1%@2ec per Ib.; 
256c. 

WALNUTS—25c per bu. 

CIDER—Per bbl. $8@4.50. 

SORG. CANE SEED—Best $1.25 per 100 
Ibs. 

SORGHUM—Prime new 2@25c per gal. 

MAPLE—New sugar 8c per Ib.; Cana- 
dian 13c; sirup #0@%c per gal. 

GRASS SEEDS—Hungarian $1@1.25; mil- 
let $1.15@1.20; timothy $5@5.35. 

HORSES—Quiet for want of supplies. 
Offerings were so smal! that it was al- 
most impossible to form any comprehen- 
sive opinion of the condition of the trade. 

Heavy Draft—Common to good, $120 
150; cho‘tce to extra, $160@185. Chunks, 
1,150 to 1,350 ibs.—Fair to good, $66@80; 
good to choice, $85@110. Coach horses and 
cobs—Fair to good, %140@175; choice to 
extra, $50@70; Southern drivers, large, $85 
@1%. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,500 \bs., 
plain to good, $75@90; choice to extra, $100 
@120. Business drivers—Fair to good, $85 
@110; choice to extra, $125@150. Saddlers 
for Southern use—Fair to good, $75i@905 
choice to extra, $100@125; fancy gaited and 
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counties the rainfall was light and scat- 


tering In some localities in those sec- 
Itions no rain has fallen during the pres- 
ent month. Local wind storms did some 
damage to corn, and to hay and grain 


stacks in a few of the western counties. 
Except in a few of the northern coun- 
|tles, harvest and haying progressed rap- 
lidly until the 18th; the larger part of the 
| wheat crop has been threshed or stacked, 
oat harvest has been completed, and in 
many of the central and most of the 
southern counties haying is near y com- 
pleted, the bulk of the crop having been 
secured in good condition. Excellent 
yields are reported in nearly all sections. 
In a number of the central and northern 
counties, however, considerab'e hay has 
beeti damaged by the rains and further 
damage has been done to grain remain- 
ing in shock. In a few of the extreme 
northern counties some wheat and oats 
still remain uncut and are greatly dam- 
aged. In a few localities in the north- 
western counties much further damage 
has been done to crops on bottom lands 
by the overflowing of streams and some 
grain has been washed away. Low lands 
along the Missouri river have also been 
overflowed in some places, and along the 
Mississippi river between Keokuk, Iowa, 
and St. Louis thousands of acres of farm- 
ing lands are now under water. In a num- 
ber of the southeastern counties corn and 
cotton are suffering from drouth; cotton 
is shedding and corn is firing in locali- 
ties. Elsewhere corn has made rapid 
growth during the week, is earing finely 
and the outlook for the crop continues 
most promising, except in those localities 
where the fields have been flooded. Early 
corn is in roasting ear and a heavy crop 
is almost assured. Flax is being cut in 
the southwestern counties and in several 
is reported poorly fil'ed and weedy. Gar- 
dens are drying up in a few of the south- 
eastern counties, but elsewhere all minor 
crops are doing finely. Early potatoes 
continue to rot badly in localities, but in 
general the crop is exceptionally good. 
-astures are becoming short in some lo- 
calities in the southeast section, but 
throughout the remainder of the state 
they are in fine condition. Apples are 
still dropping, somewhat, but those re- 
maining are growing finely, and an ex- 
ceptiona:-ly fine crop of peaches will be 
secured in some of the extreme southern 
counties. A. E. HACKETT, 
Section Director. 
Columbia, Missouri, July 22, 1902. 
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ILLINOIS CROP NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Most farmers 
are busy in the hay fields. A larger crop 
than usual and of excellent quality has 
been harvested. 

Corn on the prairie is doing fairly well 
and promises a good yield. The crop on 
bottom land was nearly all destroyed by 
the storm and overflow of the creeks. 
Hundreds of acres of wheat were swept 
away and many farmers are almost hope- 
lesssly ruined. 


The apple crop is a failure. Of what 


wer on the trees many have fallen off. 
Peaches are a total failure—there are 
nene Small fruit—grapes, plums and 
beiries—are a very light crop. A large 


acresge of potatoes were planted and are 
picducing a good yie!d. 

There have been a few showers since the 
storm. yet vegetation is becoming dry and 
water scarce again. Clouds of dust roll 
along the roads and but little indication 
of rain. The weather is oppressively 
warm. One more soaking rain would 
meke the corn crop, but another storm 
would complete the ruin already wrought. 


has at last been broken. We had a heavy 
rain on the 12th inst., which seems to have 
been genera! throughout the state. This 
came after a two months’ drouth, not in 
time to benefit corn, but will make a great 
deal of cotton. Many of our farmers will 
plant June corn even now. This is com- 
mon maize, but has been grown many 
years in Mexico, which enables it to with- 
stand drouth. Two good rains after it 
comes up will make a good crop. I now 
have some waist high seemingly unhurt 
by the drouth. It is an old saying that 
“lightning never strikes twice in the same 
place,”’ and the farmer who applied the 
same philosophy to the recurrence of a 
drouth “got left’’ this year. Possibly more 
corn was made than last year, but only 
because all planted early northern corn 
and cultivated better. Much of the corn 
was cut for fodder. By June 20 none of it 
was fit to cut that was left standing. I 
gathered corn on the Fourth of July al- 
most dry enough to shell. There will 
probably be plenty of feed, as a great deal 
of sorghum was planted and present rainy 
spell will make a good second crop on 
same. 

I think the agitation of the day among 


produced. If the corn is properly har- 
vested, the fodder shredded and baled, 
we could dispense with the meadow, thus 
curtailing expense of so much land. 


think because stock won't eat the woody, 
tasteless stalk as usually fed, that there 
is\no nourishment in it. If they could see 
cattle eating the shredded product some 
of them would open their eyes. 

Not Represented.—_We want people of 
other parts to understand that the vote 
of Texas representatives and senators on 
the oleo bill was in no way representa- 
tive of the voice of the people. It was 








farmers should be smaller farms, better 
tillage and the utilization of everything 


Tt is 
hard to make some farmers here believe 
that a corn stalk is worth anything. They 


New York saddlers, $150@30 Common | simply the vote of the oil mills and pe FARM BUILDINGS. 
s ll plugs, $20@3 heavy work plugs, |guided cattlemen. We are for pure fooc = 
saan. es ; a>: |Arst, last and all the time. Keep after 1, Location of Farm Buildings. 
MULES—About ear'oads' of yore them, ee agp > H. F. GRINSTEAD. ane, wonta: ths peens 
came in Monday morning, but on y little Tarrant ) ex. of the farmer and the lay of the land will 
jmore than a load were available on the |. 0.1 NOTES FROM PETTIS CO. |have much to do with the location of the 
ymmission market; the rest wer yn farm build’ngs. 
signed to dealers. The market did not) Paitor RURAL WORLD: Saturday| y¢ grain farming is the order it will 
show any change at the opening in IS |. ning, 9 o’cock, July 19.—This has | ysually be best locate the buildings 
|most important features. However, the |).4, as busy a week as one wi'l | near the highway. In such case, the short 
tendency was more towards quietness lsee any week, any year in this county. | pull from the barn to the hard road would 
io in the direction of increased activity. |yitnin a radius of seven miles there are | make it a Comparatively easy matter to 
| No change in quotations thirteen steam threshing outfits running | market the grain and hay at any season 
| (Additional Markets on Fourth Page) |+.1) time until late yesterday afternoon, | of the year. 
MISSOURI WEATHER AND CROPS. | when a fine rain began and continued all In like manner. on a fruit farm, it will 
BCs _— ™ : Inight and far into the morning, showing usually be best to have the buildings near 
U. 8S. Departme nt o Agriculture,, Cli- 131%4 inches precipitation. Every available | the highway at a point as near as may be 
| mate and Crop Bulleti the Weather |/laborer has work and at good wages. |/to the market to reduce the haul over the 
lBureau, Missouri Sect for the week |Some who are chronic loafers are now |hard road as much as possible. 
ending July 21, 12 | given employment by reason of the great If live stock husbandry is to be pursued 
The week just closed average d s‘ighly | de mand, and in some instances this is |the case is very different, as the crops are 
warmer than usu the extreme south- | done to the detriment of successful and |then to be fed out on the farm and the 
ern portion of the state, but elsewhere the |satisfactory results. These chronics soon | manure returned from the barns to the 
temperature was very near the normal complain of too much work and too small | fields. In such case there are many rea- 
|Except in a few of the northern counties, | pay, and cause dissatisfaction among |sonx for a centr location of the farm 
fair weather prevailed until the 18th, but | those who ought to appreciate an oppor- | buil¢ings. Some of the advantages of a 
lon that date, and also on the 19th, show- |tunity to earn an honest dollar. central location are that it (1) saves labor 
lers were general in all sections, except in Frequent showers early in the threshing |in hauling crops to the barns and in re- 
lthe southeast, and in many localities in jseason delayed the farmers until now |turning the manure to the fields; (2) saves 
the western and northern sections the |many of them have not begun haying, |time by reducing the average distance 
| rainfall ranged from 3 to over 5 inches. |and with wheat, oats, flax and meadows | between the barns and the fields; (3) re- 
The heaviest fas reported occurred in |claiming attention, our farmer folks find |duces the risk of loss from fire due to 
Bates, Vernon, St. C air, Henry, Pettis, |ourselves “busy.” traction engines pass'ng along the high- 
lBoone. Moniteau, Nodaway, Harrison,| The writer found himself up to a job | ways; (4) simplifies the problem of sup- 
|Mercer and Putnam counties. In most of |of straw stacking this week, when one of | plying water to the several fields and !es- 
ithe southeastern and extreme southern |/the sons of Ham declined to tackle it. |se.s the cost of same as the water «an 


We donned an old pair of high water 
overalls and pulled our hat down over our 
eyes and went into it just like we did 20 
to 30 years ago, but we were polite enough 
lto inform Mr. Ham that we would scarce- 
ly need his services elsewhere during our 
threshing and he might retire. When I 
offer my services to a neighbor to assist 
in threshing I am at his command and do 
not, and never did, dictate to him where 
I should work. In some instances labor- 
ers “‘stack”’ their forks and walk out, say- 
ing they do not have to work. Nor do | 
they, but before the swallows nest again 
they will see where they could use a few | 
honestly earned dollars to keep the wolf | 
from the door. 

Our wheat is yielding finely, have so far 
heard of but two crops of less than 20 | 
bushels per acre. General average about 
25 to 28 bushels. Many crops scoring near 
forty. Unless we get bright weather fol- 
lowing this heavy rain, there will be much 
damage to wheat in thé shock. Ten days 
to two weeks good threshing weather will | 
clean up the bulk of the shock wheat. 
Oats are yielding 20 to 60 bushels pef acre. 
Flax is being harvested, but in many 
cases the weeds are injuring it. Timothy 
meadows are far better than any one an- 
ticipated early in the season. Great quan- 
tities of timothy seed will be threshed 
here this season. We are now harvest- 
ing 25 acres, which is taking four pounds 
of twine per acre to bind it, and a neigh- 
bor says it will yield seven bushes. Its 
our first crop to thresh and so I know 
nothing until I am shown. 

As I have said before, if our present 
prospect for a corn crop is maintained un- 
til the harvest, the only question will be 
to rent space on which to crib it. Very 
few men will price a farm here now for 
fear they may sell—buyers are so thick 
and prices advancing. More farms have 
changed owners during past six months 
than for several years before. This is 





| be readily supplied from one centrai wt; 
(5) saves fenvsing by reduc'ng the number 
}of ianes: (6) reduces the risk of anno;- 
jaue> from tramps who generally keep 
|pretty close to the highway; (7) makes 1 
persible to shut out the dust and din of 
| the highway; <8) avoids too close proxim 
‘ty to a neighbor's dwelling and any un- 
Pleasant sights, sounds and odors on or 
near the highway; (9) makes it possible 
to secure from the dwelling all the de- 
sirable views of the surrounding country 
whilst excluding the undesirabe features 
of the landscape; (10) gives seclusion from 
the prying eyes of the curious passers-by. 

‘lhe ideal, as to location of buildings 
anc arrangement of fields, is best at- 
tained on a farm in the shape of a square. 

The accompanying diagram gives one 
plan of locating the farm buildings and 
grouping the pastures and fields around 
them. The details can readi'y be modified 
to suit individual preferences. The main 
points to be kept in mind are convenience 
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right. Missouri has never been fully ap- 
preciated, but when these immigrants 
come and we “show them,” they are soon 
convinced that we are being, and have 
been, misrepresented by the very agencies 
that ought to be trying to build Missouri 
up instead of pulling her down. 


ative to institute work. When he knows 
me better he will see that all I do know 
is farming, and precious little at that, 
but that I know ‘the worth of the insti- 
tute, and I heartily endorse what he has 
said from time to time during past few 
months. I do far less actual farm labor 
than he, but I am constrained to say I 
am busy so many hours every day that I 
do not see time to write more regularly 
and with more thoughtfulness. Part of 
Bro. L.’s farming is to tell us what he 
does and how he does it. If it wete not 
that I would seem too personal for a mod- 
est and timid, not to say bashful man, I 
might have something to say of our farm 
operations and of our crop and feeding 
experiences, but they are so much like so 
many of those around us that they, it 
seems to me, would make dry reading for 
those of our latitude. 

Before I ring off I want to say I see the 
new editor is making himself very much 
in evidence, if you'll pardon such an ex- 
pression. My compliments generally have 
a sting in them somewhere. I can't ex- 
actly account for it unless it’s some of 
the eccentricities of bachelorhood which 
wife says hangs on with wonderful tena- 
city. Don’t mention that 1 intimated 
anything of the kind, though. I am sure 
Gov. Colman has made no mistake, and 
yet I am as certain that he was loth to 
let so good a man as our friend Chubbuck 
go. The very fact of Mr. Chubbuck’s ap- 











Effingham Co., Ill., July 18. DYPE pointment to his present position is a 
TEXAS TALK. guarantee of his fitness for just such 

work and also that he was doing efficient 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The drouth | work on the RURAL WORLD. We are 


pleased to see Mrs. Chubbuck’s picture in 
lthis week's Home Circle page, and to 
| know she will be a contributor to that de- 
partment. Her write-up of the horticul- 
tural meeting at Eldon shows clearly that 
she is in hearty sympathy with and ap- 
preciates country people. 

Several years ago’the state institute 
force was assisted by May Myrtle, and 
we have thought it eminently proper and 
good judgment, and nothing more than 
our farm women folks have a right to ex- 
pect. This will awaken an interest on 
their part. Would not our Missouri farm- 
ers’ wives and daughters be delighted to 
know that at one session of each institute 
they could hear a paper read or a prac- 
tical talk by such a one as Mrs. Chub- 
buck or our own May Myrtle. Let us 
hear from those interested. 

Pettis Co., Mo. W. D. WADE. 


INDISPENSABLE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Please send 
me copy issue of July 2, which I failed to 
get. Can't do without it. Respectfully, 

H. F. GRINSTEAD. 

Fort Worth, Tex., July 14, 1902. 





MORE SILOS TO BE BUILT. 





Reports from the corn-growing sections 
say that there will be a large number of 
si'os built this year, says the ‘‘Atferican 
Cultivator.’” The corn growers are say- 
ing that the drouth does not allow the 
corn to mature and ripen the grain; they 
can at least save the stalks and immature 
ears, and fatten their stock on ensilage, 
wheat, oil meal and other fodders. Those 
who were prepared with silos last year 
succeeded in doing this, even some whose 
sios wefe put up in such haste as to be 
very imperfect, and some who only tram- 





pled their fodder into pits dug in the 
ground./ 


Bro. Lyon has asked an expression rel- 


A Qeden 1 wom “ 
| vt tn Bt 
land compactness of arrangement and the 
lavoidance of irregular shaped fields and 
| pastures while keeping the barns and pig- 
gery, as nearly as possible, to the leeward 
of the dwelling. 

In case the prevailing wind is from the 
southwest, the buildings could ‘‘front” 
leither to the south or west. If the front 
is to the west the arrangement shown in 
ithe diagram would make the orchard 
serve as a windbreak to the buildings and 
|lots. If a south front is chosen, the 
orchard might be reversed, or shade trees 
|might be planted rather thickly to the 
west of the dwelling (in the small pas- 
{ture of the diagram), and these might be 
| supplemented by several rows of ever- 
greens on the west of the house and barn 
yards. If an east front is necessary, the 
barns should be set off further to the 
right than shown in the diagram. If a 
north front is chosen place barn and pig- 
gery farther to the left than in the dia- 
gram that in either case the odors 
ifrom the outbuildings would blow not di- 
rectly toward, but to the right or left, of 
the dwelling. 

By changing somewhat the proportions 
lot the orchard and the shape and rela- 
| tions of the small lots and yards, and by 
|supplemental planting of evergreens, it 
| will be comparatively easy to secure, 
|with any front, a compact, convenient, 
|eosy, tasteful and sanitary grouping of 
|farm buildings. But it is far easier to ac- 
complish all this near the center of the 
{farm than alongside the highway. 

Referring again to the diagram, it will 
|be observed that both garden and poultry 
|yard are easily accessible to the dwelling, 


ro 


and that the garden, poultry yard, orch- - 


ard and each of the pastures and cu'ti- 
| vated fields may be reached directly from 
|the barn yard. 
| One other detail, not shown in the dia- 
gram, may be mentioned. The garden 
and poultry yard lie alongside each other, 
|this will permit alternating the poultry 
yard and garden to the advantage of both. 

The poultry house may be built on the 
line between the two, and flanked by plum 
trees. 

A movable web of wire could be 
stretched one year on one side, and next 
jon the other, of the poultry house, In 
|this way the poultry yard would enclose 
the poultry house and the plum trees in 
every case, no matter on which side the 
garden might be. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that 
jevery farm, devoted to mixed husbandry, 
| will permit a central location of the build- 
jings. The lay of the land may be such as 
|to absolutely prevent such an arrange- 
ment. 

If, however, the ideal arrangement is 
in mind at the outset, it will frequently— 
if not generally—be possible to approach 
the ideal in location and grouping of farm 
buildings. W. C. LATTA. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 








RECLAIMING TIMBER LAND. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We are need- 
ing rain in this part of the country, but 
I think we will get it soon, as it is thun- 
dering in the distance. Cotton is in the 
bloom and some has bolls as large as 
quail eggs. Corn is in the roasting ear 
stage. The staple crops here are corn 
and cotton. 

As Mr. Kavanagh wants to hear from 
those who have had experience, I will tell 
him how we puta piece of timbered land 
in grass. In the first place, it is best to 
cut your stumps level with the ground, 
then a mower will run over without being 
obstructed. Have your ground cleaned up 
by the first of February, if possible; also 
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to the ground. You can do this by taking 
plichforks and raking in little piles. This 
sl«uld be done when ground is dry. Then 
in February take an A harrow with sharp 
teetn and harrow both ways thoroughly, 
and before all the freezes are over sow 
you: seed, then the freezes will work tue 
seei into the ground; then the last of 
June take your mower and go over the 
ground, cutting everything (point of 
guards raised a little), then in August cut 
again and in a few days you will have a 
late fall pasture, and the next summer 
eut your hay. On nine acres we cut six 
tons of good hay (it, being timothy and 
clover mixed). A READER. 
Holdenville, I, T. 


RED VELVET W..eAT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Can you tel 
me where I can get red velvet wheat. It 
is a bearded variety; it was raised in Ohio 
a good many years ago. Please answer 
through your va.uvable paper. 
Cc. E. RYNEARSON. 

Indcpeidence, Mo. 

WANTS FALL BARLEY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
watching the columns of your paper for 
some time for an advertisement of some 
one that has fa!l barley for sale. I want 
the fall barley, as spring barley won’t do 
here, the chinch bugs are so bad on it, 
and would like the smooth head if I can 
get it. I wish the subscribers of the RU- 
RAL WORLD would advertise more in it, 
as that would help the farmer, both seller 
and buyer. I live in Southwest Missouri 
(Barton county). Crops are genera'ly 
good. Corn is foul because it rained so 
much. Farm help is scarce here. I shall 
watch the RURAL WORLD for ads. I 
would write more if I could write like 
some of its contributors. T. J. SCOTT. 
Barton Co., Mo. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCING. 


For several months past the advertise- 
ment of the Coiled Spring Fence Com- 
pany, of Winchester, Ind., calling atten- 
tion to the Ornamental Fence manufac- 
tured by them, has appeared in these col- 
umns. 

Many years of experience in the fence 
business has enabled this firm to make a 
fence that is not only beautiful and a 





credit to any property, but strong and 
durable as well, affording best protection 
and requiring little attention or repair aft- 
er erection. 

The fencing is made in many different 
styles and sold at prices that are aston- 
ishingly low and under absolute guaran- 
tee to give satisfaction, It will pay our 
readers to send for one of their large il- 
lustrated Catalogs, which are free for the 
asking. Kindly mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing. 


SAVE THE CORN FODDER THIS 
YEAR. 


A correspondent thinks there shou'd be 
no difference of opinion as to the disposal 
of corn fodder, but a difference there cer- 
tainly will be so long as so many persist 
in wasting it. I know that the conditions 
of farming in Kansas are not the same 
altogether as in Indiana, yet I cannot be- 
lieve that the best welfare of the farmer 
anywhere is best subserved by a wasteful 
feeding of one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, forage plants that grows. Be- 
sides, there are advocates of this same 
system even here, from, I take it, a mis- 
taken notion of economy. The claim that 
it is a costly feed can hardly be true; that 
is, ahove other feeds. I know of no more 
costly feed than Timothy hay and this is 
made the main dependence of many of 
those who decry the use of corn fodder. 
By chemical analysis corn fodder is found 
not to differ materially from Timothy hay. 
That being the case, why not feed the 
corn fodder and sell the Timothy hay. 
which is worth at present writing in near- 
by markets, from $10 to $12? At these fig- 
ures it is worth much more to sell than 
to feed, and the corn fodder that is wast- 
ed by thesé same Timothy hay advocates 
would enable them, if properly saved, to 
sell the hay at a profit over all costs. The 
idea that corn fodder is a costly feed has 
grown out of the fact that handled in the 
Stalk, that is, entire, it is very bulky 
and consequently cumbersome to feed, 
and the litter therefrom makes a kind of 
manure very hard to hand'e. It also takes 
an amount of shed room beyond the reach 
of most farmers to compass. These ob- 
jections are all overcome by the use of a 
corn shredder, and the cost of husking 
the corn, cribbing, shredding and mowing 
the fodder is not so great as by the old- 
time method of hand husking. Besides it 
enables one to get all the corn and stover 
in the dry at the best time and before 
there is loss from inclement weather. The 
shredder puts the fodder in the best pos- 
sible condition for feeding and makes it as 
easily handled as clover hay. The horses 
like it and will do well on it the year 
around, as I know by present personal ex- 
perience and by the written experience of 
others. Cattle and all kinds of stock eat 
it with relish in winter time. I am feed- 
ing it at present to my work horses as 
are others of the most prominent farmers 
in my neighborhood. My horses have 
never done better. The litter left is in the 
best possible condition for bedding and is 








burn all chips, sticks and patches of dead 
leaves, so that every seed sown will get 





ready to hand so that it is not necessary 


Good prices, quick returns, 
tion and shipping tags 


ToPoultry Shippers 


Ship your live poultry direct to us at Glenview, II], 


NORTH SHORE POULTRY FARM, 59 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


honest weights. Informa- 
from our Chicago office. 





to haul or carry in straw daily for bed- 
ding. This last is in my estimation an 
item of very considerable importance. An- 
other thing, it is fed to the stock in the 
proper place, the barn or feed lot, and the 
cultivated soil is not trampled to death. 
The less the soil that is yearly cultivated 
is tramped, the better. It is a conceded 
fact that the greater the number of live 
stock kept on the farm, properly, the bet- 
ter its chances of becoming richer in fer- 
tility and its owner consequently richer 
in pocketbook. That the saving and feed- 
ing of corn fodder will enable one to keep 
more stock at an advantage is self-evi- 
dent to anyone who will give it a mo- 
ment’s candid thought. Aside from the 
economy and the utility of the thing, why 
raise it and then not use it? Extrava- 
gance of any kind is certainly to be de- 
plored, whilst so many in the world are 
needing the bare necessities of ife. Save 
it! If you do not need the money value it 
represents, pass it on to sonie one that 
does. Be a missionary, and have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you have done 
a wise thing for your farm and a good 
thing for humanity. The perfect saving 
of all the products of the farm will give 
the perfect—i. e., ideal agriculture. 
A. N. StkaoiNGER. 

Hamilton Co., Ind. 





A MIRACLE OF IRRIGATION. 





If ever men worked miracles, they have 
worked them here in these western val- 
leys. If ever something was created from 
nothing, these men have done it. Thirty- 
five years ago, the Salt river valley, into 
which we had driven, was all a parched 
desert, uninhabited save by a few lean In- 
dians and two or three hardy traders, 
whom the sand and cactus crowded down 
close to the water of the river. It was 
1,000 mi’es from the nearest railroad—an 
unknown, desolate, forbidding land, a 
part of the Great American Desert, which 
travelers said would never support human 
life. To-day the Salt river valley contains 
@ population of over 25,000. It has three 
cities, one, Phoenix, the capital of Ari- 
zona, having electric lights, an e!ectric 
car line, good hotels, churches and other 
buildings, residences, surrounded by 
trees, lawns and a wilderness of flowers. 
More than 124,000 acres of land round 
about are laid out in farms, highly culti- 
vated, with orchards of oranges, almonds, 
olives and figs and hay fields. Thousands 
of cattle feed in the rich meadows, and 
there are bees, chickens, ducks and os- 
triches unnumbered. Richer soil than 
that once desert va:ley does not ex’st 
anywhere in the world except in other 
once desert valleys. Here one may behold 
the startling spectacle of orange groves 
in bearing, worth $1,000 an acre, on one 
side of a fence, and bare cactus desert on 
the other, both having the same soil, the 
Same opportunities, but only one having 
water. Here, when a man bui'ds his fence 
of cottonwood posts, such is the soil and 
such the water that the posts take root 
and grow into trees, so that the wire of 
many old fences is seen running through 
the center of large trees. Here a farmer 
rarely needs to use fertilizer, for the river 
comes in bearing rich silt and spreads it 
over his fields, and he may sometimes cut 
two or three or more crops a year from 
his alfalfa fields, and then pasture them 
during the winter—winter which is in real- 
ity a continual spring.—Ray Stannard 
Baker in The Century. 





McCormick corn machines enable the 
farmer to double the value of his corn 
crop. He gets two profits instead of one. 





“I don’t know whether the Missouri 
melon is any better than the Georgia mel- 
on or not,”’ said a large handler of water- 
melons yesterday, “but they are fresher 
and cheaper. They are fresher, because it 
only takes at the most two days for them 
to get from the patch to the market, 
whereas it takes the Georgia article five 
days to make the trip. They are cheaper, 
because the freight on a car load of home- 
grown melons is about $20, whereas from 
Georgia the freight is from $80 to $100. The 
d:fference in price to those who buy at re- 
tail will be considerable. The same sized 
melon that now brings from 35 to 4 
cents can be secured as low as 2% or 30 
cents next week.” 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Established 21 years. A strictly high. 
gets school with complete Business, 
horthand and English Courses, Indiv- 
idualinstruction; write to-day. Address 
Barnes’ Business College 
Board of Education Bidg., ST. LOUIS. 


) SHORTHAND 


Typewriting, Book-keeping. 12 pro- 
fessors, 1,000 students, $100,000 col 
lege building, cheap board and 
reesonable tuition. Graduates se 
cure good situations. 64-page Illus 
trated Catalogue F.ee. Address 
D. L. Musselman, Pres. 
GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Illinols. 











formal Schoel. 
Chillicothe Commercial Oo! 
horthand College. 
Cotlege. 


GREAT 
SCHOOLS 


Last years enrollment 708. $130 pays for 
48 weeks’ tuition, room rent and use of 
text books. For Illustrated Oatalogue address 


MEBor M. Obiilicott’ Mo, 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 


FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED 1855. 


One of the leading Colleges of the West. Splen- 

did facilities for securing Classical, Literary and 

Scientific Education under the best of Christiac 

influences. 

Laboratories. Library, Museum, Dormitories, 
¢ 


EXPERIENCED FACULTY. 


Total cost eed year, $150 to $225, Next term 
opens September 9. Send for catalogue. 


T. BERRY SMITH, Acting Pres. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for 1 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Farm of 160 Acres 


To rent for dairy purposes, in the heart of the grea! 
lead belt of 8t Francois county, Mo., one and ont 
half miles from town; good roads. Finest market 
in the west; a thousand population of tows’ 
within four miles. A fine opportunity for right 





party. Will rent for term of years for cash. 
K, W. PORTER, Elvins, Mo. 
COME AND SEE! __ 

A Gr Stock Farm for Sale or 


eat Bargain! Fine 
Exchange for City or Suburban Property. 
256 ACRES about 5) miles from St. Lou's 0° 
Frisco Railroad, 120 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres ready for cultivation after cleaning 2? 
sprouts; creek running through place never fails 
several 5 ; Water in every field; land rolling: 
proof; with wire, and new wove® 
sy et wire, of which there is 3 1-4 miles; 25 scree 
im corn, 6 acres in oats, 10 acres in cowpeas, rest | 
meadow and pasture. hed 
First-class house of seven rooms fully furuis 7 : 
Well improved good outbuildings and cellar; ‘ ae 
milch cows, 2 calves; 1 team mules; 1 mare an° 
yearling mule; 60 shoats and 8 bigh class rege. 
tered March pigs, English Berkshires (Biltmor 
Farm stock); Biltmore English Berksbire in - 
and sow, registered; 10 thoroughbred gilts to '* 
Tow soon. . - 
Plows, wagon, mower, hayrake, disc ¢rill, °° 
drill, cultivator, ete. 1p far- 
Will sell farm, including house completely fur 
nished and implements for $5,500—$2,500 cash. >?” 
ance to suit buyer at 6 percent. Title perfect, 2 be 
abstracts. stocn of hogs, cattle, ete, ¥* 
sold with farm for $1,000. be beld 
It will pay you to look at this snap. Will be be” 
for sale cay until ber 15th, as ILL, 








este require our a on. . , 
St. Louis Club, 3633 Lindell Boul., St. Lou's Mo.,. 





WITH 
“STAY - THERE” PAINT 
Never Cracks, Chaiks, 
Peels Off or Blisters. 

ranteed for 5 years. 


PAINT YOUR BARN 
FOR 


colors 


F. E. HOOK, 
212 Hook Bidg., Hudson, Mich. 








CHOICE SHROPSHIRES. 


Bam, yearli lambs from 
Pm nm Eg Would sell my stock ram 07 
trade for one as 


ion, Wil. 
J. M. GOODMAN, Albion. BY 


FOR SALE. 

A highly improved Farm of 187 acres, 2 miles 
from a seat on turnpike. A bargain for erite 
one. For description in partignlas oot PION. 

Columbia, Boone Co. Mo 
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